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Alas! 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
IN TWO PARTS 


Pant J.—Ame tia. 


Carter Y. 


“There are no more bye-path meadows where you may innocently linger, 
but the road lies long and straight and dusty to the grave. You may 
think you had a conscience and believed in God; but what is conscience 
toa wife? .... To marry is to domesticate the Recording Angel. Once 
you are married, there is‘nothing left for you—not even suicide—but to 
be good.” 


i ig is no particular reason why Burgoyne should not 

impart to his companion what he knows—after all it is 
not very much—about their two countrywomen. Upon reflection 
he had told himself this, and conquered a reluctance, that he 
cannot account for, to mentioning their name; and to relating 
the story of those shadowy Idyllic two months of his life, which 
form all of it, that has ever come into contact with theirs. So 
that by the time—some thirty-six hours later—when they reach 
Florence, the younger man is in possession of as much information 
about the objects of their common interest, as it is in the power 
of the elder one to impart. 

To neither of them, meanwhile, is any second glimpse vouch- 
safed of those objects, eagerly—though with different degrees of 
overtness in that eagerness—as they both look out for them 
among the luggage-piles and the tweed-clad English ladies at the 
station. It had been the intention of Burgoyne that he and his 
friend should put up at the same hotel as that inhabited by his 
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betrothed and her family; but, finding that it is full, he orders 
rooms at the Minerva, and in the fallen dusk of a rather chill 
spring night, finds himself traversing the short distance from the 
railway to that hotel. 

As he and Byng sit over their coffee after dinner in the salle 
a manger, almost its only tenants at that late hour, the younger 
man remarks matter-of-factly, as if stating a proposition almost 
too obvious to be worth uttering— 

“T suppose you are off to the Anglo-Americain now.” 

“T think not,” replies Jim slowly ; “it is past ten, you see, and 
they are early people.” He adds a moment later, as if suspecting 
his own excuse of insufficiency, “ Mr. Wilson is rather an invalid, 
and there is also an invalid, or semi-invalid sister; I think that ™ 
had better not disturb them to-night.” 

Byng has never been engaged to be married, except iu theory, 
and it is certainly no business of his to blow his friend’s flagging 
ardour into flame, so he contents himself with an acquiescent 
observation to the effect that the train must have been late. But 
at all events the next morning finds Burgoyne paying his fiacre 
at the door of the Anglo-Americain, with the confidence of a 
person who is certain of finding those he seeks, a confidence 
justified by the result; for, having followed a waiter across a 
court-yard, and heard him knock at a door on the ground-floor, 
that door opens with an instantaneousness which gives the idea 
of an ear having been pricked to catch the expected rap, and the 
next moment, the intervening gargon having withdrawn, Jim 
stands face to face with his Amelia. Her features are all alight 
with pleasure, but her first words are not particularly amorous. 

“Would you mind coming into the dining-room? Sybilla is in 
the drawing-room already this morning. She said she was afraid 
it was going to be one of her bad days, so I thought” (rather 
regretfully) “that possibly she would be a little later than usual 
in coming down; but, on the contrary, she is much earlier.” 

It is possible that an extremely ardent love may be independent 
of surroundings; may burn with as fierce a flame, when its owner 
or victim is seated on a hard horsehair chair beside a dining- 
room table, in a little dull hotel back room, as when the senses 
are courted by softly-cushioned lounges, penetrating flower scents, 
and cunningly arranged bric-d-brac; but perhaps Jim’s passion 
is not of this intense and Spartan quality. At all events a chill 
steals over him as Amelia leads the way into that small and 
uncheerful chamber where the Wilson family daily banquet. He 
is not so lost to all sense of what England and Amelia expect of 
him, as not to take her in his arms and kiss her very kindly and 
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warmly, before they sit down on two hard chairs side by side ; and 
even when they have done so, he still holds her hand, and kisses 
it now and then. He has a great many things to say to her, but 
“out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh” is not 
invariably true. Sometimes that very abundance clogs the utter- 
ance, and, after a ten months’ separation, the hinges of even lovers’ 
tongues are apt at first to be somewhat rusty. 

“ And are you really glad to see me again?” asks the woman— 
she is scarcely a girl, having the doubtful advantage of being her 
betrothed’s senior by two years. The horsehair chairs are obviously 
powerless to take the edge off her bliss; and she can scarcely 
command her voice as she asks the question. 

“T decline to answer all such futile inquiries,” replies he, 
smiling not unkindly; but there is no tremor in his voice. 
“Even if I did not discourage them on principle, I should have 
no time to answer them to-day; I have so much to say to you 
that I do not know where to begin.” 

“ After ten months that is not very surprising,” rejoins she, 
with a stifled sigh. There is no sentimental reproach in her 
words or tone; but in both lurks a note of wistfulness which 
gives his conscience a prick, 

“Of course not! of course not!” he rejoins hastily; “ but it is 
not really ten months—no, surely ——” 

“Ten months, one week, two days, four hours and a-half!” 

Against such exactitude of memory what appeal has he? He 
attempts none, and only thinks with a faint unjust irritation that 
she might have spared him the odd hours. 

“And how are things going? How are you all getting on'?” 
he asks, precipitating himself upon a fresh subject, since he feels 
prevented by circumstances from saying anything likely to bring 
him much distinction upon the old one. “ Your father?” 

“His throat is better”—with an accent of hesitating filial 
piety, as if there were something else about him that was not 
better. 

“ And Sybilla ?” 

“Qh, poor Sybilla! she has her bad days now and then.” 

“ And, like the early Christians, she resolves to have all thines 
in common. I expect that her family have their bad days too,” 
says Jim drily. 

“Well, we do sometimes,” replies Amelia with reluctant 
admission; “but she really does try to control herself, poor 
thing; she is hardly ever unbearable now.” 

“ And Cecilia ?” 

“She is rather in trouble just now; I fear there is no doubt 
M2 
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that the man she was engaged to has thrown her over. You 
never saw him? Oh, no! Of course the affair came on after you 
left England.” 

Burgoyne’s eyebrows have gone up, and his face has assumed 
an expression less of surprise than admiration at this piece of 
news. 

“How many does that make? Four? Well, courage! There 
is luck in odd numbers; perhaps she will land the fifth.” 

“She will tell you about it herself,” says Amelia; “she tells 
everybody ; she likes talking about it—it is very odd, but she does. 
When you throw me over ”—rubbing his hand which she holds, 
with shy and deprecating caressingness against her own cheek— 
“T shall tell nobody ; I shall keep my misfortune very dark.” 

“When I do!” repeats he with laughing emphasis; but to his 
own ear both the emphasis and the laughter sound flat. This is 
‘perhaps the cause why he, a second time, runs away from his 
subject; or, more probably, he is really in haste to get to the 
new one, ‘ Meanwhile,” he says, his eyes involuntarily dropping 
to the carpet, as if he had rather not see the effect of his words 
upon her ; “ meanwhile, some one has thrown me over.” 

“You?” 

* Yes, me; I did not write it to you, because I do not see much 
use in putting down bad news in black and white, and even with 
this little delay, I am afraid,” with a dry smile, “that you will 
have plenty of time to enjoy it.” 

He pauses for an instant, and she does not hurry him with any 
teasing questions; but waits, with meek patience, till he feels 
inclined to go on. 

“My aunt is going to be married.” 

If he has wished that his news shall produce the effect of a 
torpedo, he has no cause to complain of his want of success. His 
placid Amelia vaults to her feet. 

“Married!” she repeats with a gasp. “ Why, she is quite, 
quite old!” 

“She is sixty-five !” 

The colour has flooded all Amelia’s face; the blazing colour 
that means not pleasure, but consternation. It is some moments 
before she can frame her next query. 

“ And is he ?—do you ?—has she chosen wisely, I mean?” 

Jim laughs again. 

**Can one choose wisely at sixty-five? Well, whether she has 
or no isa matter of opinion; she has chosen the curate of the 


parish, who, by reason of his extreme juvenility is still in 
deacon’s orders.” 
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Miss Wilson’s limbs are shaking so that she cannot maintain 
her standing attitude. She sinks down by the dining-table again 
in her hard chair. It is a very hard chair on which to receive 
such ill-news. 

“And cannot you hinder it, cannot you dissuade her?” she 
asks falteringly. 

“T shall not try; poor old woman. After all, she has a right 
to pursue her own happiness in her own way, only I wish that 
she had made up her mind twenty years ago; though to be sure, 
how could she ? ”—with another smile—“ Since, at that time, her 
bridegroom was not much more than born.” 

A dead silence supervenes—a silence of shocked stupefaction on 
the one side, of rather dismal brooding on the other. At length 
Amelia nerves herself to put a question upon which it seems to 
her, not very incorrectly, that her whole future hangs. She does 
it in such a low voice that none but very sharp ears could have 
caught it. Jim’s ears are so; practised as they are in listening 
for the stealthy tread of wild animals, and for the indescribable 
sounds of mountain solitudes at night. 

“ Will it—will it—make a great difference to you ?” 

Burgoyne lifts his eyes, which have been idly bent on the floor, 
and looks straight and full at her across the corner of the table. 

“Tt will make all the difference!” he answers slowly. 

Poor Amelia is holding her handkerchief in her hand. She 
lifts it to her mouth and bites a corner of it to hide the quivering 
of her lips and chin. She does not wish to add to his pain by 
any breakdown on her own part. But Jim divines the quivering 
even under the morsel of cambric, and looks away again. 

“ Her money is almost entirely in her own power,” he continues, 
in an unemotional voice; “and when she announced her marriage 
to me, she also announced her intention of settling the whole of 
it upon her—her ”—he pauses a second, as if resolved to keep out 
of his voice the accent of satire and bitterness that pierces 
through its calm—“ her husband.” 

Amelia has dropped both shielding hand and handkerchief into 
her lap. She has forgotten her effort to conceal the blankness of 
her dismay. Unless she conceals the whole of her face indeed, 
the attempt would be in vain, since each feature speaks it 
equally. 

“‘Her whole fortune ?” she repeats, almost inaudibly. “ All?” 


“What, all my pretty chickens and their dam?” 


says Jim, oppressed by her overwhelmed look into an artificial 
and dreary levity, and in not particularly apt quotation. “ My 
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dear, do not look so broken-hearted. I am not absolutely 
destitute ; I need not become a sandwich man. I have still got 
my £800 a year, my very own, which neither man nor mouse, 
neither curate nor vicar can take from me. I can still go on 
rioting upon that; the question is”—his words coming more 
slowly, and his tone growing graver—“ have I any right to ask 
you to riot on it too?” 

Her hand has gone in feverish haste out to his for answer, and 
her eyes, into which the tears are welling, look with an intense 
dumb wistfulness into his ; but, for the moment, it remains dumb. 
There is something painful to Burgoyne in that wistfulness, 
almost more painful than the telling of that news which has 
produced it. He looks down upon the table-cloth, and, with his 
disengaged hand, the one not imprisoned in his betrothed’s fond 
hold, draws patterns with a paper-knife accidentally left there. 

“The one thing that I blame her for,’ he continues, not 
following up the branch of the subject that his last speech had 
begun to open up, and speaking with « composure which, to the 
stricken Amelia, appears to evidence his attainment of the highest 
pinnacle of manly fortitude, “the only thing I blame her for, is 
her having hindered my adopting any profession. Poor old 
woman, it was not malice prepense, I know; she had not seen her 
Jessamey then, probably had not even a prophetic instinct of 
him, but as things turned out”-—stifling a sigh—“it would 
have been kinder to have put me in the way of earning my own 
living.” 

Amelia’s head has sunk down upon his hand—he feels her hot 
tears upon it; but now that the theme has no longer reference to 
herself, she can speak. She straightens herself, and there is a 
flash, such as he has very seldom seen there, in her rather colour- 
less orbs. 

“Tt was monstrous of her!” she cries, with the almost 
exaggerated passion of a usualiy very self-controlled person. 
“ After having always told you that you were to be her heir!” 

“ But had she told me so?” replies Jim, passing his hand with 
a perplexed air over his own face. “That is what I have been 
trying to recall for the last few days. I never remember the 
time when I did not believe it, so I suppose tltat some one must 
have told me so; but I could not swear that she herself had ever 
put it down in black and white. However,” tossing his head 
back with a gesture as of one who throws off his shoulders a 
useless burden, “what does that matter now? I am not her 
heir, I am nobody’s heir; we must look facts in the face! 
Amelia, dear ”—in a tone of reluctant tender affection, as of one 
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compelled, yet most unwilling, to give a little child, or some 
other soft, helpless creature, pain—‘“ we must look facts in the 
face!” 

There is something in his voice that makes Amelia’s heart 
stand still ; but she attempts no interruption. 

“Tt is very hard for me, dear, after all these”—he pauses a 
second; he is about to say “weary years’ waiting,” but his 
conscience arrests him; to him they have not been weary, so, 
after a hardly-perceptible break, he goes on—“ after all these 
many years’ waiting, to have come to this, is not it?” 

He had not calculated on the effect which would be produced 
vy his melancholy words and his caressing tone. She buries her 
face on his shoulder, sobbing uncontrollably. 

“They were not long!” she murmurs brokenly. “Nothing is, 
nothing can be, long to me as long as I have you, or the hope of 
you!” 





Cuapter VI. 


Ir is, perhaps, fortunate for Amelia that she cannot see the 
expression of the face which looks out above her prostrate head 
into space, with a blankness equal to what had been her own, a 
blankness streaked, as hers was not, with remorse. He would 
give anything to be able to answer her in her own key, to tell 
her that, as iong as he can keep her, the going or coming of any 
lesser good hurts him as little as the brushing past his cheek of 
a summer moth or wind-blown feather. But when he tries to 
frame a sentence of this kind, his tongue cleaves to the roof of 
his mouth. He can only hold her to him in an affectionate clasp, 
whose dumbness he hopes that she attributes to silencing emotion. 
She herself indulges in no very prolonged manifestation of her 
passion. In a few moments she is again sitting up beside him 
with wiped eyes, none the handsomer, poor soul, for having 
cried, and listening with a deep attention to an exposition of her 
lover’s position and prospects, which he is at no pains to tinge 
with a factitious rose-colour. 

“ Have you realised,” he says, “ that I shall never be better off 
than I am now? never! never! For though of course I shall 
try to get work, one knows how successful that quest generally is 
in the case of a man with no special aptitudes, no technical 
training, and who starts in the race handicapped by being ten 
years too late!” 

But the dismalness of this panorama raises no answering gloom 
in the young woman’s face. She nods her head gently. 
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“T realise it.” 

“And this is what I have brought you to, after all these years’ 
waiting,” he continues, in a tone of profound regret. “ All I can 
offer you at the end of them is a not particularly genteel poverty, 
not even a cottage with a double coach-house! ”—laughing 
grimly. 

“T do not want a double coach-house, nor even a single one!” 
replies Amelia stoutly, and laughing too, a little through 
returning tears. ‘“ Do not you know that I had rather drive a 
costermonger’s barrow with you than go in a coach and six 
without you!” 

This is the highest flight of imagination of which Jim has ever 
known his matter-of-fact Amelia guilty, and he can pay her his 
thanks for it only in compunctious kisses. Perhaps it is they, 
perhaps it is the thought which dictates her next hesitating 
speech that bring a light into Amelia’s tear-reddened eyes. 

“Tf you will never be better off——” She stops. 

“Yes, dear, goon; ‘if I shall never be better off’—I certainly 
never shall; I feel sure that you will be able to put my earnings 
for the next ten’years into your eye, and see nore the worse for 
them !” 

“ If—you—will—never—be— better—off,” she repeats again, 
more slowly, and breaking off at the same place. 

“ Well, dear?” 

“Tf you will never be better off.” This time she finishes her 
sentence ; but it is rendered almost inaudible by the fact of her 
flushed face and quivering lips being pressed against his breast. 
“Why should we wait any longer ?” 

Why should we wait any longer? To most persons, granted 
the usual condition of feeling of a betrothed couple, this would 
seem a very natural and legitimate deduction from the premises ; 
but, strange to say, it comes upon Burgoyne with the shock of a 
surprise. He has been thinking vaguely of his change of fortune 
as a cause for unlimited delay, perhaps for the rupture of his 
engagement, never as a reason for its immediate fulfilment. 

He gives a sort of breathless gasp, which is happily too low for 
Amelia with her still hidden face to hear. To be married at once! 
To sit down for all time to Amelia and £800 a year! ‘To forego 
for ever the thrilling wandering life; the nights under the 
northern stars, the stealthy tracking of shy forest creatures; the 
scarce coarse delicious food, the cold, the fatigue, the hourly 
peril, that, since its probable loss is ever in sight, make life so 
sweetly worth having—all in short, that goes to make up so 
many an Englishman’s ideal, of felicity; that has certainly 
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hitherto gone to make up Jim’s. To renounce it all! There is 
no doubt that the bitterness of this thought comes first; but 
presently, supplanting it, chasing it away, there follows another, 
a self-reproachful light flashing over his past eight years, showing 
him his own selfishness colossal and complete for the first time. 
In a paroxysm of remorse, he has lifted Amelia’s face, and framing 
it with his hands, looks searchingly into it. 

“ believe,” he says in a shaken voice, “that you would have 
married me eight years ago, on my pittance, if I had asked 
you!” 

No “ Yes” was ever written in larger print than that which he 
read in her patient pale eyes. Even at this instant there darts 
across him a wish that they were not quite so pale, but he detests 
himself for it. 

“And I never suspected it!” he cries compunctiously. “I 
give you my word of honour, I never suspected it! I thought 
you looked upon my poverty in as prohibitory a light as I did 
myself.” 

“IT do not call it such great poverty,” replies Amelia, her 
practical mind reassuming its habitual sway over her emotions. 
“Of course it is an income that would require a little manage- 
ment ; but if we cut our coat according to our cloth, and did not 
want to move about too much, we might live either in a not very 
fashionable part of London, or in some cheap district in the 
country very comfortably.” 

Despite his remorses, a cold shiver runs down Burgoyne’s spine 
at the picture that rises, conjured up with too much distinctness 
by her words before his mind’s eye; the picture of a smug Bays- 
water villa, with a picturesque parlour-maid, or the alternative 
cottage in some dreary Wiltshire or Dorsetshire village, with a 
shrubbery of three Aucuba bushes, and a kitchen-garden of half 
an acre. It may be that, her frame being in such close prox- 
imity to his, she feels the influence of his shiver, and that it 
suggests her next sentence, which is in a Jess sanguine key. 

“But it would not be fair; it would be asking you to give up 
too much.” 

The meek abnegation of her rather worn voice brings his 
remorse uppermost again on the revolving wheel of his feelings. 

“Ts not it my turn to give up something?” he asks tenderly ; 
“and besides, it is time for me to settle! I am—I am tired of 
wandering !” 

As this atrocious lie passes his lips, he catches his breath. 
Tired of the Sierras! ‘Tired of the bivouacs among the dazzling 
snow! Tired of the august silence of the everlasting hills! 
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Heaven forgive him for saying so! Perhaps there is no great air 
of veracity in his assertion, for she looks at him distrustfully ; so 
distrustfully that he reshapes his phrase. “At least if I am not, 
I ought to be!” 

But still she gazes at him with a wistful and doubting 
intentness. 

“Tf I could only believe that that was true!” 

“Tt is true,” replies he, evading her look; “at least, true 
enough for all working purposes; we all know that life is a series 
of compromises, a balancing of gain and loss. I shall lose some- 
thing, I do not deny that, but I gain more, I gain you!” 

“That is such a mighty gain, is not it?” she says with a 
melancholy smile, as that intuition of the truth which sometimes 
comes to unloved or tepidly loved women flashes upon her. 

“A matter of taste—a mere matter of taste!” rejoins he 
hurriedly ; aware of the unreal ring in his own words, and trying, 
with all his might, to feel as well as speak light-heartedly. 

She shakes her head in a way which tells him how poorly he 
has succeeded. Ina desperate, if not very well-judged attempt 
to convince her of his sincerity, his next speech is uttered. 

“Why should not we be married at once? to-morrow? the day 
after to-morrow? at the Consulate—of course there ¢s a Consulate 
—or the English church, I suppose there are half-a-dozen English 
churches. Why not? We have nothing to wait for, and we are 
both of age!” 

He has had no unkindly intention in the last words, but the 
moment that these are out of his mouth, a glance at Amelia’s 
unblooming face and unyouthful figure tell him that they were 
not happily chosen. At the first instant that the suggestion of 
an immediate marriage reaches the hearer’s brain, it sends a dart 
of joy over her features. To be married at once! ‘To put an end 
for ever to the interminable waiting, to enter at last—at last 
upon the possession of the so long deferred Canaan. But in a 
second, that first bright flash is chased away, and gives place to 
a look of almost humiliation. 

“You must be making fun of me, to suggest such a thing!” she 
says in a wounded voice; “you know how wildly impossible it 
would be that I should leave them all—my father, Sybilla, without 
any preparation.” 

“Without any preparation!” replies Jim, raising his eyebrows. 
“Have not you been preparing them for the last eight years ?” 

He feels a vague unjust irritation with her for opposing his 
proposition, though deep down in his heart he knows that he 
would have felt a much greater annoyance had she eagerly closed 
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with it. As she does not answer a question, which the moment 
that it is uttered he feels to have been rather brutal, he goes on, 
against his will, in the same sarcastic key. 

“T am afraid that you will have to leave them all some day; I 
am afraid that our Bayswater mansion—by the bye, I am sure it 
will not be a mansion, for I am sure it will not have a back-door— 
will not be likely to contain all. Your father, Sybilla—Sybilla 
and her physic bottles take up a good deal of room, do not 
they ?” 

It is fortunate for Amelia that she is too preoccupied by the 
thought of her own next speech to take in the full acerbity of 
the last remark. 

“Tf you would consent to wait till we get home—father does not 
mean to stay in Italy beyond the end of next month—we might 
be married in June, that” (with a pink flush of happiness), 
“would not be so long to wait.” 

In a second a sum of the simplest description executes itself in 
Burgoyne’s head. It is now the second week of April; they are 
to be married in June, he has then eight weeks left. It shocks 
himself to find that this is the way in which he puts it. All the 
overt action that he permits himself, however, is to say with a 
shrug— 

“As you will, then, as you will!” adding, since he feels that 
there is something discourteous even to unchivalry in so bald an 
acquiescence in his prospective bliss. ‘Of course, dear, the 
sooner I get you the better for me!” 

No lover could have been overheard giving utterance to a more 
proper or suitable sentiment ; so that it is lucky that this is just 
the moment that Cecilia chooses for entering. 

“Do not be afraid,” she says, with a laugh. “I will not stay 
a minute, but I just wanted to say ‘How do you do?’ How well 
you are looking! and how young! ”—with an involuntary glance 
of comparison from him to her sister ; a glance, of which they are 
both rather painfully conscious. “Ah!” (sighing) “with all 
your Rocky Mountain experiences, it is evident that you have 
been having an easier time than we have!” 

“Are you alluding to Sybilla?” asks Jim gravely. “I have 
no doubt, from what I know of her powers in that line, that she 
has been extremely trying.” 

“Yes, partly,” replies the girl doubtfully ; “but I have had 
troubles of my own too. I dare say that Amelia has told you, or 
probably” (with a second and heavier sigh), “you have been 
more pleasantly employed.” 

“ Amelia did hint at some disaster,” replies Jim, struggling to 
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conceal the rather grim smile which is curving his mouth, a feat 
the more difficult since he has no moustache to aid him; “ but I 
have been waiting to hear all the details from yourself.” 

“TI know that you are apt to think I fancy things,” says 
Cecilia, sitting down on a third hard chair, “but there could be 
no fancy in this case; I am sure I was as much engaged as any 
girl ever was. I had chosen the drawing-room paper and bought 
the dining-room grate! ” 

“That is further than we ever got, is not it, Amelia?” says 
Jim, breaking, at the relation of this prosaic fact, into the laugh 
he has been with difficulty swallowing ; “ but, Cis, if I were you, 
I should keep the grate; one does not know how soon its services 
may be required again!” 

“Tt is all very well for you to joke,” returns Cecilia, with an 
offended air; “it may be play to you, but it is——” 

“Not death, not quite death to you!” interrupts Burgoyne, 
glancing with an expressive smile at her buxom outline. “I 
think you will live to fight another day, will not you? ButI 
really am extremely sorry ; tell me all about it.” 

“He was perfectly right when we left England,” says Cecilia, 
mollified at once, and apparently relieved by the invitation to 
unbosom herself of her woes; “ nobody could have been more so; 
he came to see us off at Folkestone, and the tears were in his eyes ; 
they were really, it was not my imagination, was it, Amelia? 
And at first he wrote all right, and said all the usual things; but 
then his letters gradually grew fewer and fewer, and after I had 
written and telegraphed a great many times, I do not know how 
many times I did not telegraph to ask whether he was ill, and 
you know how expensive foreign telegrams are, he sent me a few 
lines, oh, such cruel lines, were not they, Amelia? to say that, 
on reflection, he feared that the feeling he had for me was not 
such as to justify his entering on so sacred an engagement as 
marriage with me; but he ought to have thought of that before, 
ought not he?” 

“ Undoubtedly !” 

“T will never engage myself to a clergyman again,” says 
Cecilia pensively. 

Burgoyne’s thoughts have strayed at the mention of the cloth of 
his sister-in-law elect’s truant admirer, to that member of the same 
profession who has lately robbed him of his heritage, and he 
replies with a good deal of feeling : 

“They do play one dirty turns now and then, do not they? 
Yes, Cis, stick to laymen for the future!” 

Cecilia receives this counsel with a melancholy sigh, fixing her 
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large eyes on the carpet, but presently resumes the conversation 
in a livelier key. 

“Let us talk about something pleasanter,” she says. “ Had you 
a good journey? Do you like your travelling companion? Why 
did not you bring him with you? Is he nice?” 

“ At all events, he is not a clergyman,” replies Jim, with a 
rather malicious smile; “but no, my dear, do not let your 
thoughts turn in that direction! You must look at him as poor 
women look at diamonds!” 

“Tam sure I do not know what you mean!” replies Cecilia, 
reddening. “I have not the slightest wish to look at him! I 
am not in spirits to ‘look,’ as you call it, at any one!” 

A moment later, she adds, with a suspicion of malice in her 
tone : 

“We are certainly an unlucky family in our loves! I, heart- 
lessly thrown over, and Amelia, engaged for eight years! ” 

Burgoyne smiles. “Amelia is not going to be engaged any 
longer,” he says, putting his arm round his betrothed. “Amelia 
is going to be married at once!” 


Cuarter VII. 


Ir would seem natural that, after so long a separation, Burgoyne | 


should dine and spend the evening with his betrothed; but such 
is not the case. For this, however, he is not to blame; he is 
quite prepared to stay with her until she turns him out. Had he 
not better school himself to domestic habits, since he is so soon 
to assume them for life? But in consideration for Sybilla he is 
dismissed undined. It is not that she ever shares the family 
dinner at their table a part in the salle & manger, but the 
thought of their entertaining a guest with a conviviality far 
greater in her imagination than would be the case in reality, while 
she herself lies lonely on her couch of suffering, preys upon her 
spirits so much that her family have to abandon the idea. So, 
towards sunset, Jim is dismissed. He has no opportunity for any 
parting endearments to his lady-love, as the whole family are in 
the room, and it is Cecilia, not Amelia, who volunteers to walk 
across the hotel court-yard with him, for the advantage of a 
last word. What that last word is he is not slow to learn. 

“You will take us some excursions, will not you?” she says, 
with a persuasive air, putting her arm through his. “Father is 
so unenterprising, we have really seen scarcely anything; but 
you will take us some excursions now, will not you?” 
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“ Are you sure that your spirits are equal to them?” inquires 
Jim unkindly. 

“I do not know about that, I am sure,” replies she, growing 
pink at his tone; “ but one must make an exertion some time, 
and I think a little distraction would do me good, and so I am 
sure it would to poor Amelia!” 

“Poor Amelia will shortly have the distraction of being 
married,” rejoins the young man, who feels as if he could not 
repeat the statement of this fact too often to himself and others. 

“And I think it would be only civil,’ continues Cecilia per- 
sistently, “in fact, 1 do not see how you could avoid it, if you 
invited your friend to join us.” 

But Jim escapes without having committed himself to this 
promise, and wanders about the town in the lovely, lowering 
light ; finds himself on the Lung Arno, strolling along with the 
leisurely loiterers, among whom, for every two soft Tuscan voices, 
there is a loud metallic Anglo-Saxon one. He watches the 
carriages rolling back from their drive on the Cascine; the river 
falling over the weir; the river yellow as Tiber yesterday, and to- 
day shot with blue and green and silver, as it tumbles with a 
pleasant noise. The houses on either side of the Arno, the domes 
and roofs are all clothed in a strange serenity of yellow light; a 
golden air so transparent and fine and crystal clear, so free from 
the soft blur of mist—lovely too—through which we see objects 
in our wet green home, that Jim feels as if he could stretch out 
his hand and touch the hill that backs gold towers and bridges, 
and see whether it really is made out of one whole amethyst, as it 
looks. The beauty of the world has always been very much to 
Burgoyne, though hitherto it has been chiefly in the austerity of 
her high and desert places that he has bowed the knee before the 
Universal Mother. This little gold evening city, sunset clad in 
the colours of the New Jerusalem, lifting her heavenly campanile 
to as heavenly a sky, is to him a new and wonderful thing. Her 
loveliness sinks into his soul, and with it a companion sadness as 
deep. From henceforth the sight of earth’s fair shows will be, for 
the most part, forbidden him. He has always loved to look and 
adore in silence and alone ; henceforth he will never have the right 
to be alone; henceforth he will never have the right to go anywhere 
without his wife. Strange and terrible word to which he tries 
in vain to accustom his mental ears; and, thanks to the narrow- 
ness of their means, neither of them will be able to stir from the 
. Strait precincts of their pinched home. 

He comes back to his hotel, through the Piazza of the Duomo. 
All the infinite richness of cupola and arch, high up, are still 
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wrapped in the fiery rose cloak of sunset, while below the body- of 
the great church with all its marbles and traceries, and carved 
wonders, is clad in the sobriety of twilight. On reaching the 
Minerva, he finds that Byng has not yet returned, or rather that 
he has been in and gone out again. He waits dinner half-an-hour 
for him, and then dines without him; dines in solitude, since it 
is not till his cup of coffee is before him, and his cigarette between 
his lips, that his young friend appears. It is evidently no un- 
pleasant errand that has detained him, for he arrives beaming, and 
too excited even to perceive the mene which a waiter offers him. 

“They have arrived!” he cries. Oddly enough it never occurs 
to Burgoyne to inquire who “they” may be; it seems as much a 
matter-of-course to him as to the handsome pink and white boy 
before him, that the pronoun must relate to Elizabeth Le Marchant 
and her mother. 

His only answer, however, is an “Oh!” whose tone is rather 
more eagerly interested than he could have wished. 

“T thought that they could not stay more than another day 
in Genoa,” continues Byng, at length becoming aware of the 
menu at his elbow ; but only to wave it impatiently away. “So 
I thought I would just run down to the station to meet the 
evening train, the one we came by last night; however, it must 
have been more punctual than yesterday, for before I reached 
the station, I met them; I mean they passed me in a fiacre. I 
only caught a glimpse of her face, but I saw her hand; it was 
lying on the carriage door like a snow-flake.” 

“Like my grandmother!” cries Burgoyne in a rage, for which 
he cannot quite account to himself, at this ingenious and novel 
simile, 

Byng laughs; the laugh of a thoroughly sweet-natured person, 
who, in addition, has some special cause for good-humour. 

“T do not know what colour your grandmother was; but she 
must have been very unlike most people’s if she was like a snow- 
flake.” 

Jim’s cross mouth unbends into a reluctant smile. It is not 
the first time that he has discovered how useless, and also 
impossible it is to be out of humour with Byng. 

“T had a good mind to tell my fiacre man to follow them,” 
continued Byng, in an excited voice; “ but, in the first place, I 
did not know how to say it—really, Jim, we must get up a little 
of the lingo—and, in the second place, I thought it would perhaps 
be rather too much in the private detective line.” 

“T think it would have been extremely ungentlemanlike !” 
rejoins Jim severely. 
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Byng reddens ; but still without losing his temper. 

“That is coming it rather strong, is not it? but anyhow, I did 
not do it.” And then, by tacit agreement, they both drop the 
subject. 

During the next three or four days it is not named between 
them, nor indeed do they see much of each other. Burgoyne 
spends the greater part of his days with Amelia. Whatever cause 
for the accusation he may have given during the previous eight 
years, nobody can say that he neglects her now. He passes long 
hours at her side, on the same hard chair that had supported him 
on their first interview, in the little dismal dining-room; going 
into calculations of house-rent, and taxes; drawing up lists of 
necessary furniture. He even makes a bid for Cecilia’s drawing- 
room grate; but that young lady, whose forecasting mind can 
look beyond present grief to future sunshine, refuses to part with 
it. The lovers are not always, however, studying Maple’s and 
Oetzmann’s lists. Sometimes Jim varies the diversion by taking 
his future wife to picture-galleries and churches, to the Uffizi, 
the Academia, San Lorenzo. It is doubtful whether Amelia enjoys 
these excursions as much as she does the selection of bedsteads 
and saucepans, her pleasure being in some degree marred by a 
feverish anxiety to say what she thinks her lover expects of her 
as they stand before each immortal canvas. In her heart she 
thinks the great statues in the Medici Chapel frightful, a heresy 
in which she is kept in countenance by no less a light than 
George Eliot, who in one of her letters dares to say of them, 
“they remained to us as affected and exaggerated in the original, 
as in copies and casts.” To Amelia many of the frescoes appear 
lamentably washed out, nor are her efforts to hide these senti- 
ments attended with any conspicuous success, since nothing is 
more hopeless than for one utterly destitute of a feeling for works 
of art to feign it, without having the imposture at once detected. 

Burgoyne’s mind during these expeditions is a battle-ground 
for pity and rage; pity at the pathos of his poor love’s endeavours ; 
rage at their glaring failure. Cecilia sometimes accompanies the 
lovers, but this does not make matters much better. Cecilia 
devotes but a very cursory notice to the pictures; her attention 
being almost wholly centred on the visitors, and on finding resem- 
blances for them among the inhabitants of her own village at 
home, for the accuracy of which she appeals at every moment to 
her sister. Every day she asks Burgoyne to fulfil his promise—a 
promise which he as punctually assures her that he never made— 
to introduce his friend to her. He has a strangely strong reluc- 
tance to comply with this simple request, which yet, he knows 
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will have to be complied with some day. When Amelia is his 
wife, Byng will have to know Cecilia, for she will probably spend 
a great deal of her time with them—make their house a second 
home, in fact. 

And meanwhile Jim is keenly, and for some reason sorely, 
conscious of the fact that, during the hours in which he is 
stooping his weary head over catalogues of fenders and fireirons, 
carving knives and fish slices, blankets and ticking, Byng is 
searching Florence through her length and breadth for their 
two countrywomen. It is not indeed necessary to credit his 
friend with any special quest to account for his wanderings 
through the “ adorable little city,” as Henry James most truly 
calls it, since he is a young man ofa wide and alert curiosity, 
with a large appetite for pleasure both intellectual and the 
reverse. Jim, whose acquaintance with him has chiefly been 
with his rowdy undergraduate side, bear-fighting, and proctor- 
defying, is astonished at his almost tremulous appreciation of 
the Ghirlandajos, the Lorenzo di Credis, the Giottos, that in a 
hundred chapels, from a hundred walls, shine down in their mixed 
glory of naive piety and blinding colour upon him. 

One day the elder man is sitting in his bedroom with a despatch- 
box and a sheet of paper before him. He is embarked upon a 
dreary calculation as to what his guns will fetch. He has made 
up his mind to sell them. Of what further use can they be to 
him? He will not be allowed to shoot at the Bayswater omni- 
buses, which will be the only game henceforth within his reach. 
While he is thus employed upon an occupation akin to, and about 
as cheerful as that of Rawdon Crawley before Waterloo, Byng 
enters. 

“ You look as if you had a headache, old chap,” he says, sitting 
down upon his friend’s bed. 

“Tf you had been going through as many kitchen ranges as I 
have this morning, perhaps you would have a headache,” replies 
Jim gravely. ‘“ You know that I am going to be married as soon 
as I get home.” 

Byng nods; and Burgoyne, while inwardly blessing the tact 
that spares him any congratulations, takes himself to task for 
having made the announcement so lugubriously as to render 
felicitation obviously inapplicable. 

“When are you going to introduce me to Miss Wilson ? ” asks 
Byng presently. “If you shirk it much longer, I shall think 
that you are ashamed of me.” 

Jim glances affectionately, yet not quite comfortably, at his 
young friend, and the thought flashes across his mind that, in 
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his last remark, the latter has put the saddle on the wrong 
horse.” 

“You have so large an acquaintance in Florence already,” he 
says, with some stiffness, “that I did not know that you would 
care to add to it.” 

“One cannot have too much of a good thing,” replies the 
other joyously. “You know I love my fellow-creatures; and in 
this case,” he adds civilly, “I do care very much.” 

Burgoyne’s eyes are bent on the paper before him, which 
contains the melancholy enumeration of his firearms—‘“ A 500 
double-barrelled express, by Henry, of Edinburgh; a 450 
single-barrelled ditto, by same maker,” &c., &c.—as he says 
slowly : 

“T shall be very happy.” 

His acceptance of the proposition can hardly be called eager ; 
but of this Byng appears unaware. 

“ When shall it be then? To-day—this afternoon?” 

“ No-o-0; not to-day, I think. It has been arranged that we 
are to go to San Miniato—Amelia, her sister, and I.” 

“Three of you?” cries Byng, raising his eyebrows. “Then 
why not four? Why may not I come too?” 

There being, in point of fact, no reason why he should not, and 
Cecilia’s morning prayer being still ringing in her future brother- 
in-law’s ears, he gives a dull and lagging assent ; so that at about 
three o’clock the two men present themselves at the door of the 
Wilsons’ apartment at the Anglo-Américain Hotel. That Sybilla 
is not expecting visitors is evident by the fact that, at the moment 
of their entrance, she is taking her own temperature—a very 
favourite relaxation of hers—with a clinical thermometer. She 
removes the instrument from her mouth without indecent haste, 
and holds out a languid white hand to Byng. 

“So you are going off on a long afternoon’s pleasuring ?” she 
says, with a pathetic smile. “Iam so glad that neither of my 
sisters is going to stay at home with me. We invalids must 
guard against growing selfish, though I think that is perhaps 
more the danger with malades imaginaires; we real ones have 
learnt our lesson of suffering better, I hope.” 

“You do not look so very ill,” replies Byng, in his sympathetic 
voice, letting his eyes rest caressingly on the prostrate figure, 
which has yet no smallest sign of emaciation about it. 

“ Ah, that is because of my colour,” replies Sybilla, with an 
animation slightly tinged with resentment. “You, too, fall into 
that common error. My London doctor tells me that there is no 
such unerring indication of radical delicacy of constitution as a 
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fixed pink colour like mine; the more feverish I am, the deeper 
it grows. It is very hard”—smiling again sadly—“ for one gets 
no pity!” 

“ Where is Cecilia?” cries Jim brusquely, and fidgetting in his 
chair. ‘“ Why is not she ready ?” 

As he speaks, the young lady in question enters—so obviously 
arrayed for conquest, in so patently new a hat, and such immacu- 
late pale gloves, that across Burgoyne’s mind there flashes, in 
vexed mirth, the recollection of the immortal caution addressed 
by Major O’Dowd to his friend and comrade, “ Moind your oi, 
Dob, my boy!” Would he not do well to repeat it to Ais friend ? 


Cuapter VIII. 


Tury are off now, there being nothing further to retard them, 
leaving Sybilla féte-d-téte with her thermometer. They are off, 
sociably packed in one fiacre. 


“ Four precious souls, and all agog, 
To dash thro’ thick and thin.” 


Not, indeed, that there is much dash about the Florentine cab- 
horses—saddest among God’s many sad creatures—with not a 
sound leg among them, with staring coats and starting ribs, and 
poor broken knees; and with their sadness emphasised by the 
feathers stuck in their tired heads, as if to mock their wretchedness 
by a sort of melancholy smartness! Sad as they are, it must be 
owned that they are the only sad things in the cheerful Florentine 
streets, where no one seems over-busy, where, out of the deep- 
eaved, green-shuttered houses, people lean, talking to acquaint- 
ances on the shadowed pavement below. All the narrow 
thoroughfares are full of bustling life; but there is no haggard 
squalor apparently, no dreadful gin-palace gaiety. It does not 
follow here that a man must be drunk because he sings. And 
down the strait, colourful streets one looks—down a vista of 
houses diversely tall, each with its cream yellow face and its 
green shutters, varied here and there by the towering bulk of 
some giant-blocked mountain-palace, through whose grim, barred 
windows a woman peeps, or a little dog shows his pointed nose— 
looks to where, in dwindling perspective, the view is closed by a 
narrow picture of lucent purple hill, Fiesole or Bellosguardo— 
names to which the tongue cleaves lovingly. Through the gay 
streets, over bridge and blue Arno, our travellers go; their driver 
cracking a prodigious whip, and with a tiny red dog, absurdly 
shaven, and with nothing but a small woolly head and tail left 
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of the original design, seated gravely beside him. Away they 
go, pleasuring; but pleasure and pleasuring are not always 
identical. 

Burgoyne sits opposite Amelia; and as for Cecilia, it is to be 
supposed that her heartache is for the moment dulled, since the 
same carriage rug covers her knees and those of Byng. Burgoyne 
does not look at Amelia; nor, though his eyes are fixed upon the 
passing objects, does he at first see ought of them. His vision is 
turned inwards, and to his own soul he is mechanically repeating 
in dismal recitative, “A double-barrelled, central fire, breech- 
loading gun, by Lancaster; made strong enough at the breech 
to shoot a spherical bullet.” 

As for Amelia, her features are not of a build to express any 
emotion with much brilliancy; but over them lies a deep and 
brooding content. Amelia has not had much undiluted happiness 
in her life, but she is exceedingly happy to-day. She is even 
strangely free from the carking fear which usually assails her, of 
praising mistakenly, of being enthusiastic in the wrong places, 
and passing over the right ones unnoticed. If she keep to a 
vague generality of handsome adjectives, she will surely do well 
enough, and, on this high holiday that her heart is holding, he 
cannot be cross to her. 

As to Byng, he is emphatically of the school of divinity taught 
by Tommy Moore, nor was he ever known, when lacking “ the 
lips that he loved,” to fail to make love to “the lips that are 
near.” His taste is too good for him to have chosen Cecilia as a 
companion ; but, since fate has allotted her to him for the after- 
noon, he finds no difficulty in making the best of her. Nor, to do 
her justice, is she destitute of charms of a certain kind, though 
her face has the inevitable air of commonness incident upon a 
very short nose and a very long upper lip. But she has a good 
deal of bloom, and of crisp, showy-coloured hair, and a very 
considerable eye power. Byng’s attachment to the fair sex being 
of far too stout a quality to be blunted by such trifles as an inch 
too much or too little of nose or lip, he also, like Amelia, is 
thoroughly prepared to enjoy himself. 

Up the turning vid Galileo they climb, to the Basilica at the 
top—stock drive of all tourists—hackneyed as only Yankeedom 
and Cockneydom, rushing hand in hand through all earth’s 
sacrednesses, can hackney. But even hackneying is powerless to 
take off the freshness to the eye that sees it for the first time, of 
that view when he beholds the Lily City lying close at his feet, 
so close that it seems he could throw a stone into her Arno. 

They have left their fiacre, and, as naturally happens in a 
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partie carrée—more especially when one couple are betrothed 
lovers—have broken into pairs. Burgoyne leans pensively on the 
terrace parapet, and his sombre eyes rest on the band of sister 
hills, joining hands in perpetual watch round valley and town ; hills 
over which, in this late spring, there is more a promise than a 
performance of that green and many-coloured wealth of verdure 
and blossom that one associates with Firenze’s fair name. But it 
is a promise that is plainly on the verge of a bounteous fulfilment. 
Then his look drops slowly to the city herself. In what a little 
space comparatively does the Florence that is immortal lie! The 
Duomo, the lily Campanile “ made up of dew and sunshine,” the 
Baptistery, Santa Croce, the Palazzo Vecchio; he could compass 
them in a ten minutes’ walk. And around this small nucleus of 
the undying dead and their work, what a nation of gleaming 
villas of the polyglot living—a nation of every tongue, and people, 
and language! ll over the hills is the sheen of white walls, the 
verdure of tended gardens; they stretch away almost to where 
the Apennines raise their cold white fronts against the sky. 

He rouses himself to remember that Amelia is beside him, and 
that he ought to say something to her. So he makes a rather 
banal observation upon the smallness of the enceinte that encloses 
so much loveliness. 

“Yes, is not it tiny?” replies she, with the eager pleasure of 
having a remark made to her which she cannot go wrong in 
answering. “Think of London! Why, the whole thing is not 
as big as South Kensington or Bayswater! ” 

He shudders. Must the accursed suburb pursue him even 
here ? 

“Let us go into the church,” he says, in a tone that a little 
dulls his companion’s buoyancy. 

She follows him crestfallenly, asking herself whether she has 
answered amiss here also. She does not trust herself to any 
comment upon the interior. 

Byng and Cecilia are standing before the high altar, from over 
which a mosaic Madonna stiffly beams upon them; and as the 
other couple approach them, Burgoyne hears the words “ drawing- 
room grate ” issue from his future sister-in-law’s lips. 

“Bravo, Cis!” he says in a dry aside; “ you are getting on 
nicely! I did not think that you would have reached the drawing- 
room grate till to-morrow.” 

To avoid intruding further on her delicate confidences, and also 
to escape from two Americans, who are nasally twanging Hare 
and Horner at each other, varied by trips into Baedeker, he passes 

into a side chapel made famous by one of the loveliest tombs that 
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ever feigned to simulate in marble death’s ugliness. The Yankee 
voices are high and shrill, but they had need to be higher and 
shriller still before they could break the slumber of him whose 
resting-place Jim has invaded in his flight from Cecilia and New 
York. Was ever rest so beautiful as this of the young sleeper? 
A priest he was, nay cardinal, and youthful and lovely and 
chaste! and now in how divine a slumber is he lapt? But how 
should that four hundred years’ slumber not be divine, watched 
by such a gentle Mary-mother as is watching his; smiling as if 
to tell him that he does well to sleep, that sleep is better than 
waking, that death is better than life! There is a sunken look 
about his fair eyelids, as if he had gone through suffering to his 
rest ; and his reposeful hands are thin, but below him, as he lies 
in his spotless marble tranquillity, upon his sarcophagus, the rose 
garlands wave in lovely frieze, and the riotous horses rear and 
plunge in fulness of life. 

Burgoyne has not perceived that Amelia did not follow him. 
She has, in point of fact, remained in the body of the church, 
immersed in her guide book, steadily working through the 
marble screen and pulpit, and still five good minutes off the side 
chapel, in which her lover stands in so deeply brown a study, 
that he is not aware of the intrusion upon his solitude of two 
women, until he is roused with a leap by the voice of one of them 
addressing—not him, of whose presence she is obviously as 
unaware as was he of hers, until this moment—but her com- 
panion. 

“Oh, mother! am I not a fool, at my age, too? but I cannot 
help it, it makes me cry so!” 

Burgoyne does not need the evidence of his eyes. His ears 
and his startled heart have enough assured him whose are the 
tears called forth by that indeed most touching effigy at which 
he himself has been so pensively staring. 

The mother’s answer is inaudible; and then again comes the 
voice of Elizabeth Le Marchant, tearful and vibrating. 

“You know I have seen so few beautiful things in my life, I 
shall get used to them presently ; it is only sheer happiness that 
makes me——” 

She stops abruptly, having evidently discovered for herself, or 
been made aware by her mother of his vicinity ; and even if she 
had not done so, he feels that he must lose no time in announcing 
himself, 

“Florence is a place that does make one often choky,” he says, 
eagerly taking the hand, which she hesitatingly, and with some 
confusion, offers him. 
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It is not quite true; Florence has never made him feel choky ; 
and, if he is experiencing that sensation now, it is certainly not 
the dead cardinal of Portugal who is giving it to him. 

“Tam a fool,a perfect fool!” replies Elizabeth, hastily and 
shamefacedly wiping away her tears. 

To give her time to recover herself, and also because he has 
not yet greeted the girl’s mother, Jim turns to her. 

“ Did not I tell you that we should meet here ?” 

There is such undisguised joy and triumph in his tone, that 
perhaps Mrs. Le Marchant has not the heart to dash his elation ; 
at all events, he is conscious in her tone of a less resolute deter- 
mination to keep him at arm’s-length, than on their two last 
meetings. 

“T do not think that I contradicted you,” she answers, smiling. 

He may steal another look at Elizabeth now. She is not crying 
any longer. Indeed, despite the real moisture on her cheeks, she 
strikes him as looking happier than at their last meeting ; and 
though the interval between now and then is too short for any 
such alteration to have taken place in reality, yet he cannot help 
imagining that the hollows in those very cheeks are less deep 
than when they stood together before the great Vandyke in the 
Brignoli Sala Palace. 

“And the Entresol? is it all your fancy painted it?” he asks 
quickly, feeling a sort of panic fear, that if he stops putting 
questions for one minute, they will slip out of his grasp again, 
as they did in the Genoese Palace. 

Elizabeth’s face breaks into a soft bright smile. She has a 
dimple in one cheek and not in the other. She must have had 
it ten years ago; how comes he to have forgotten so sweet and 
strange a peculiarity ? 

“Tt is delightful—perfectly delightful ! ” 

“ Large enough to receive your friends in, after all?” 

But the moment that the words are out of his mouth, he 
perceives that he has made a false step, and is somehow treading 
dangerous ground. Elizabeth’s smile goes out, like a light blown 
into nothingness by a sudden wind. 

“We have not many friends,” she murmurs, “‘ we—we are not 
going out at all.” 

He hastens to change his cue. 

“ Byng and I are at the Minerva,” he says, beginning to talk 
very fast ; “I wonder if, by any chance, you are in our neighbour- 
hood ; have I forgotten or did you never tell me where the Entre- 
sol lies? Where is it, by-the-bye ?” 

Ensnared by the wily and brazen suddenness of this demand 
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Miss Le Marchant has evidently no evasion ready, and, after an 
almost imperceptible pause of hesitation, answers : 

“ We are at 12 Bis Piazza d’Azeglio.” 

She is looking doubtfully and half uneasily in his face, as she 
gives this answer, but he has scarcely time for a flash of self- 
congratulation at having obtained the information, which he had 
never realised the eagerness of his desire for until this moment, 
before he becomes aware that his interlocutor’s eyes are no longer 
meeting his, but have wandered to some object over his shoulder. 
What that object is he is not long left in doubt. Whether it is 
a genuine accident, or one of those spurious, ones, of which those 
who profit by them, are the artificers, Jim does not know; and, 
as he is at the time, and will be when he thinks of the cireum- 
stance to the end of his life, too angry to question Byng on the 
subject, it is pretty certain that he never will know; but so it 
is that at this moment, the voice of his protégé breaks upon 
his ear. 

“ You are not going to give us the slip like this, old chap—oh ! 
I beg your pardon!” 

But begging pardon ever so sweetly does not alter the fact 
that he has rushed, like a bull in a china shop, into the middle 
of the dialogue. All four look at each other for a second; then, 
since there is no help for it, Jim presents his disciple, and the 
next moment the latter has slid into talk with Elizabeth, and she 
is responding with an ease and freedom from embarrassment such 
as had never marked her sparse and hardly won utterances to the 
elder man. 

Byng has the advantage of him, as he somewhat bitterly thinks. 
Byng has no connection with “old times ;” those poor old times 
which she and her mother have so unaccountably taken en grippe. 
He seems suddenly relegated, as by some natural affinity, to the 
mother. On their two last meetings the eagerness to converse 
has been all on his side; yet now he has nothing to say to her. 
It is she who addresses him. 

“T hope that you found your young lady flourishing,” she says 
civilly. 

He gives a slight inward start, though—as he is thankful to feel 
—his body is quiet. “His young lady!” Yes, of course he has 
a young lady! Has there been any danger during the last five 
minutes of his forgetting that fact? and has Mrs. Le Marchant 
done him an unnecessary service in recalling it ? 

“Oh, yes, thanks, she is all right! ” 

“Ts she still in Florence ?” 

“Yes, she is here ; by-the-bye ”—looking round with a sudden 
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sense that he ought to have missed her—‘“ what has become of 
her? Oh, here she is!” 

For even while the words are on his lips, Amelia and Cecilia 
come into sight. Amelia with a shut Baedeker, and the serene 
look of an easy conscience and a thoroughly performed duty on 
her amiable face; Cecilia with a something of search and disquiet 
in her large rolling eye, which would have made him laugh at 
another time. 

A sudden instinct, with which his will has nothing to do, makes 
him flash a look back at Mrs. Le Marchant, as if to gauge the 
effect produced upon her by his betrothed; and, following her 
glance, he finds that it is resting on Cecilia. She thinks that 
he is engaged to Cecilia. The mistake is intolerable to him, 
and yet a second’s reflection tells him that it is a natural one. 
In a second he sees his Amelia as she presents herself to a strange 
eye. Miss Wilson is only thirty-one, but upon her has already 
come that set solid look of middle age, which overtakes some 
women before they are well over the borders of youth, and 
which other women manage to stave off till they are within 
near hail of forty. Yes; the mistake is quite a natural one. 
Most people would suppose that the showy Cecilia, still fairly 
youthful, and with so many obvious and well-produced “ points,” 
must be his choice; and yet, as I have said, the idea that any 
one should credit him with her ownership is intolerable to him. 

“Here she is!” he cries precipitately. ‘The one to the right 
side, the other is her sister; may I—may I present them to 
you?” 

Perhaps it is his irritated fancy that dictates the idea, but it 
seems to him as if he detected a sort of surprise in Mrs. Le Mar- 
chant’s face, when he effects the introduction he has proposed, 
and to which she accedes courteously, after a pause of hesitation 
about as long as had followed his inquiry of Elizabeth as to their 
address. 

Five minutes later they have all sauntered out again on the 
terrace, and Burgoyne is again leaning on the wall; but this 
time he has no fear of hearing of Bayswater, for it is Elizabeth 
who is beside him. Since last he looked at it half an hour ago, a 
sort of glorification has passed over the divine view. Down 
where the river twists through the plain country, there is a light, 
dainty mist, but the mountains have put on their fullest glory. 
They are not green, or brown, or purple, or blue; but clad in 
that ineffable raiment woven by the sun, that defies our weak 
vocabulary to provide it with a name. A little snow-chain lies 
on the sun-warmed neck of Morello, and along the tops of the 
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further Apennines, right against the acute blue of the heavens, 
lies a line of snow, that looks like a fleece-soft cloud resting from 
its journeyings, on their crests; but it is no cloud, nor is there any 
speck upon the gigantic complete arch that over-vaults town and 
valléy and radiant mountains. In the folds of these last, the 
shadows slumber ; but over all the city is the great gold glory of 
spring. The one thing in Florence that frowns among so many 
smiles is the scowling Pitti, and that, from here, is invisible. 
Nearer to him against the azure, stand the solemn flame-shaped 
cypresses arow, and beside them—as unlike as life to death—a 
band of quivering poplars, a sort of transparent gold-green in 
their young spring livery. The air is so clear that one can go 
nigh to counting the marbles on the Duomo walls, Ina more 
transparent amber light, fuller of joy and gaiety, cannot the saved 
be dancing around, as in Fra Angelico’s divine picture? cannot 
they be walking in the New Jerusalem of St. John’s great dream ? 
Only in the New Jerusalem there are no galled and trembling- 
kneed fiacre horses. 

Elizabeth is sitting on the wall, her light figure—is it possible 
that it has been in the world only four years less than Amelia’s 
solid one ?—half-supported by one small grey hand outspread on 
the stone; her little fine features all tremulous with emotion, and 
half a tear gathered again in each sweet eye. As Jim looks at 
her, a sort of cold covetous gripe pinches his heart. 

“What a woman with whom to look at all earth’s lovelinesses— 
with whom to converse without speech ! ” 

Even as he so thinks, she turns her head towards him, and, 
drawing in her breath with a long low sigh, says: 

“Qh, how glad I am I did not die before to-day !” 

Her eyes are turned towards him, and yet, as once before, he 
realises that it is not to him that either her look or her thoughts 
are directed. Both are aimed at an object over his shoulder, and, 
as before, that object is Byng. Byng too has been gazing at the 
view. There are tears in Byng’s eyes also. Stephenson says 
that some women like a man who cries. Byng cries easily and 
genuinely, and enjoys it; and, as he is a remarkably fine young 
man, there is something piquant in the contrast between his wet 
blue orbs and his shoulders. 

As Burgoyne rolls home that afternoon in his fiacre, as before, 
placed opposite Amelia, his mental vision is no longer fixed upon 
a “double-barrelled, central fire, breech-loading gun ;” it is fixed 
with a teasing tenacity upon the figure of a smallish woman, 


perennially looking, through brilliant tears, over his shoulder at 
somebody else. 














‘Donec aspiret dies, et inclinentur mmbrae.” 


Sse doth but sleep ;—she will awake anon, 

Radiant and happy, when the night is gone; 
Smiling to greet us at the dawn of day. 

To us, the night seems long—the slow hours creep ; 

‘But she—she knows not of her longer sleep, 


Nor recks at all of night, or dawn’s delay. 


We will not think of her, our child, as dead; 
But only waiting till the word be said, 
“Let there be light ”—and darkness be no more. 
Then, as the day breaks and the shadows flee, 
She will all rested wake, and full of glee 
Call to us, coming, as so oft before. 


JoHN Jervis Beresrorp, M.A. 
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Horace Walpole’s Letters. 


WueEn the English are challenged by the French to mention one 
of their letter-writers who can be ranked with Madame de Sevigné, 
Voltaire, and many others, they have but to mention Horace 
Walpole’s name in order to command respect. It would be 
strange, indeed, if Walpole’s writings in English did not give 
pleasure to a Frenchman who was acquainted with the language. 
His style is surcharged with gailicisms. Walpole’s turn of mind 
was more French than English. Despite his faults of manner 
and diction, the English reader cannot help admiring his writings. 
They are original, and that is a merit of the first class; they are 
most readable, and that covers a multitude of blemishes. Nearly 
everything may be pardoned to the writer who is always enter- 
taining. When instructive in addition, as Walpole is very often, 
he has a title to absolution. 

The student of English literature can neither overlook Walpole, 
nor treat himas a person of little consequence. He has a marked 
individuality. If not a great man in the strict sense of the term, 
he had lived among those who were in the first rank, and he reflected 
some of their light. His was a complex character which it is easier 
to criticise than to comprehend. He exhibited in his person a 
strange compound of foppery and shrewdness, of excessive vanity 
and of indubitable good sense. He ridiculed and sneered at the 
follies of his countrymen, and he was the most affected and con- 
ceited Englishman of note in his day. 

Two volumes of selections from Walpole’s Letters, selected 
and edited by Mr. C. D. Yonge, were recently published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. Their perusal will doubtless make many turn to 
Peter Cunningham’s complete edition of them, for such a letter- 
writer as Walpole soon excites in the reader of a few letters a 
longing for more. It is sufficient to begin reading them, and 
whoever does so will not require the advice, excellent though it be, 
which Sydney Smith gave to his friend Edward Davenport, in 
1820: “ Read, if you have not read, all Horace Walpole’s letters, 
wherever you can find them; the best wit ever published in the 
shape of letters.” Even his nonsense is more pleasing than the 
sense Of many ponderous writers. His sparkle may sometimes be 
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mere artifice, yet it is always exhilarating; and if his comments 
are frequently prejudiced and unfair, he is always suggestive and 
often amusing. 

Horace Walpole was a man of whom it may be said, in colloquial 
phrase, that he was a difficult person to get on with. Sir 
Walter Scott said that his temper was “precarious.” He was 
generally in ecstasies with his last new friend, and he was ready 
to quarrel with him whom he had known fora time. As aman 
and letter-writer, Walpole has no parallel in the literary annals 
of England. Macaulay was unusually happy when he wrote in 
the Edinburgh Review: ‘We expect to see fresh Humes and 
fresh Burkes before we again fall in with that peculiar combination 
of moral and intellectual qualities to which the writings of 
Walpole owe their extraordinary popularity.” The article_in 
which these words occur appeared in October, 1833. 

Fifteen years earlier an article on Walpole had appeared in the 
same Review, which was more instructive and critical than that 
by Macaulay, who made Walpole a peg on which to hang an essay 
upon the times in which he lived and upon the men who were 
then conspicuous and powerful. The earlier reviewer dissects 
Walpole more skilfully than the later. Macaulay asks: ‘ What 
then is the charm, the irresistible charm of Walpole’s writings ?” 
and he answers that it lies in his art “of amusing without 
exciting.” The same explanation might be given of a harlequin in 


a pantomime, or of a juggler at a fair. The case is not improved 
when Macaulay proceeds: 


“Tf we were to adopt the classification, not a very accurate classification, 
which Akenside has given of the pleasures of the imagination, we should 
say, that with the Sublime and Beautiful Walpole had nothing to do, but 
that the third province, the Odd, was his peculiar domain.” 

This explanation, which explains nothing and serves to show 
that the higher criticism was not Macaulay’s forte, is followed 
by the remark, to which no other exception can be taken than that 
it is commonplace: “ Walpole’s letters are generally considered 
as his best performances, and, we think, with reason.” 

Mr. Leslie Stephen has justly pointed out how prone Macaulay 
was to conclude that a transcendent letter-writer like Walpole, or 
an incomparable biographer like Boswell, must be at least 
half a fool. If Macaulay’s secret heart could have been laid 
bare, it might have been seen that he was doubtful whether 
Milton, the author of the greatest epic, or Bunyan, the author of 
the finest allegory in our language, could be in the full possession 
of his faculties. It is easy to say that a great captain or a great 
author was an inspired madman; but after this has been said, 
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the question as to the constituents of the greatness of either 
remains unanswered. 

The Edinburgh reviewer, who wrote in 1818, though not 
admiring Walpole more than Macaulay did, was much more 
acute than he in perceiving and setting forth Walpole’s peculiar 
excellences. He sums up Walpole’s merits in a phrase when he 
styles him “the very Prince of gossips.” This reviewer was not 
blind to Walpole’s failings, though he rather exaggerated them 
when he declared: “If such a man had had a voice in the 
management of the flood, he would have suffered no creeping 
thing to enter the ark but himself; and would have floated about 
the waters for forty days in lonely magnificence.” While 
desiring to be monarch in his own domain, Walpole would not 
have been perfectly happy in solitude, for, if he liked anything 
more than himself, it was to be admired and envied by others. 

Nothing seems more improbable than that Sir Robert Walpole 
was the father of his youngest son, Horace, and nothing does 
Horace more credit than his filial piety. It may be said that 
Horace Walpole owed everything that he valued in life to his 
father, but many sons have been under equally strong obligations 
to their parents without acknowledging or repaying them. 

When Macaulay pompously wrote about “the Odd” being 
Walpole’s special domain, he missed an explanation of his ' 
peculiarities which could be accepted and defended. The truth 
is that there was a twist in Walpole’s character, that he was what 
may be called an oddity, and that, when he seemed to be over- 
flowing with affectation, he was acting quite naturally. His 
constitution and early training had the chief share in making him 
what he became in after life. He was a delicate child; he was 
over-indulged in youth, and he became a whimsical, peevish, 
and capricious man. Late in life he jotted down a few reminis- 
cences for the amusement, as he said, of Miss Mary and Miss 
Agnes Berry, and nothing is more instructive in them than the 
following passage relating to his early years: 











“ As I was the youngest by eleven years of Sir Robert Walpole’s children 
by his first wife, and was extremely weak and delicate, as you see me still, j 
though with no constitutional complaint till I had the gout over forty, 
and as my two sisters were consumptive, and died of consumption, the 
supposed necessary care of me (and I have overheard persons saying, ‘ that 
child cannot possibly live’) so engrossed the attention of my mother, that 
compassion and tenderness soon became extreme fondness; and as the 
infinite good nature of my father never thwarted any of his children, he 
suffered me to be too much indulged, and permitted her to gratify the first 
vehement inclination that ever I expressed, and which, as I have never 
since felt any enthusiasm for royal persons, I must suppose that the female 
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attendants in the family must have put it into my head, to long to see the 
king.’ 











































The boy saw the king; but, as Court etiquette would not admit 
of this being done openly, the interview took place in private and 

in the evening. 

The harsh things which have been written about Walpole by 

Croker and Macaulay, who for once were in perfect agreement, 

seem to have originated in their disappointment with the man 

as he was and in their inability to make allowances for what 

they did not like in him. Sir Horace Mann was more solemn 

and decorous than Walpole; yet if Mann had been as good a 
letter-writer, would his greater respectability have made his 
letters better worth reading? It is true there is little heart in 
Walpole’s letters, and that, as Croker wrote, he was “much more 
anxious for effect than truth.” Nor can the still bitterer words of 
Croker be pronounced wholly inapplicable: ‘“ Walpole is as sour 
and misanthropic as Swift: when he seems to be playing, kitten- 
like, with a subject, his scratch is venomous, and even when he is 
good-humoured, he is never good-natured.” It is true, also, that 
few, if any, acts of real generosity can be placed to Walpole’s 
credit, and Chatterton’s greatest folly was to expect to find in 
him a liberal patron. Walpole did not consider it his business to 
encourage art or literature in any other way than by driving 
hard bargains with artists and printing some pieces by himself 
and others at his private press. He held that the public was 
the only patron whose aid the artist or the author had a right to 
invoke. 

Walpole was no hyprocrite, except when making a parade of 
being a Republican, and his failings were inherent in his nature. 
His letters are excellent reading because he was so fantastic and 
imperfect. Had he been a pattern of all the conventional virtues, 
his writings might have had a closer resemblance to tracts, and they 
would have long since been forgotten. Moreover, there is much in 
Walpole which deserves commiseration rather than blame. Mad- 
ness was hereditary in his family, and he once intimated his con- 
sciousness of having inherited the taint. Notwithstanding his 
faults, he was a fascinating writer, and though he disclaimed having 
any title to literary fame, it is indisputable, as Mr. Leslie Stephen 
puts it, that the history of England during a large part of the 
eighteenth century “is simply a synonym for the works of 
Horace Walpole.” 

I purpose confining myself at present to the consideration of 
Walpole’s Letters. Though all his works deserve notice, yet his 

letters are far superior to anything else from his pen, and they 
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have a vitality which ensures their living as long as the best 
literary productions of the eighteenth century. He protested 
a little too strongly against being regarded as an accomplished 
letter-writer, and, with a mock modesty which deceived nobody, 
he apologised for always writing in a hurry, and saying whatever 
came into his head. He professed to have learnt the epistolary 
art from studying the letters of his friend Gray and those of 
Madame de Sevigné. This is pure hypocrisy. Before reading 
those of either, Walpole had formed a style of his own. Being 
a skilled writer, Walpole had the further advantage over many 
contemporaries, whose letters are capital reading, in having leisure 
for keeping up an extensive correspondence, and abundant oppor- 
tunities for gathering gossip. He knew everybody who was worth 
knowing, and he had admission behind the scenes in literature 
and politics. 

It is unquestionable that Gray wrote charming letters, but it 
is ridiculous to suppose that Walpole owed anything to him as a 
letter-writer. Their styles were different, and an illustration will 
best show how little they had in common as descriptive writers. 
Here is a passage in which Gray tells his mother of an incident 
which happened when he and Walpole crossed the Alps: 


“The sixth day we began to go up several of these mountains; and as we 
were passing one, met with an odd accident enough: Mr. Walpole had a 
little fat, black spaniel, that he was very fond of, which he sometimes 
used to set down, and let it run by the chaise side. We were at times 
in a very rough road, not two yards broad at most; on one side wus 
a great wood of pines, and on the other a vast precipice; it was noonday, 
and the sun shone bright, when all of a sudden, from the wood side (which 
was as steep upwards as the other side was downwards), out rushed a great 
wolf, came close to the head of the horses, seized the dog by the throat, 
and rushed up the hill again with him in his mouth. This was done in 
less than a quarter of a minute; we all saw it, and yet the servants had 
not time to draw their pistols, or do anything to save the dog.” 


Walpole thus writes about the same incident to his friend 
Richard West : 


“The day before, I had a cruel accident, and so extraordinary an one, 
that it seems to touch upon the traveller. I had brought with me a little 
black spaniel of King Charles’s breed; but the prettiest, fattest, dearest 
creature! I had let it out of the chaise for the air, and it was waddling 
along close to the head of the horses, on the top of the highest Alps, by 
the side of a wood of firs. There darted out a young wolf, seized poor 
dear Tory by the throat, and, before we could possibly prevent it, sprung 
up the side of the rock and carried him off. The postilion jumped off and 
struck at him with his whip, but in vain; for the road was so narrow, 
that the servants that were behind could not get by the chaise to shoot 
him. What is the more extraordinary part is, that it was but two o’clock, 
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and broad sunshine. It was shocking to see anything one loved run 
away with to so horrid a death.” 


The foregoing extracts have a double interest. In the first 
place, they exhibit an entire difference in manner between the 
two writers; in the second, they show how two observers, who 
are credited with accuracy, might differ as to details which 
are not wholly unimportant. There is a marked discrepancy, 
for instance, between the time fixed by each at which the 
accident occurred ; the one giving it as noonday; the other at 
two o'clock in the afternoon. 

One other illustration will confirm the differences between the 
two men as letter-writers, and will exemplify the absurdity of 
accepting Walpole’s remark as true that Gray was one of his 
masters of style as a letter-writer. 

Writing from Florence to his mother, Gray says, after telling 
her that gaiety will begin with the Carnival : 


“In the meantime it is impossible to want entertainment; the famous 
gallery, alone, is an amusement for months; we commonly pass two or 
three hours every morning in it, and one has perfect leisure to consider 
all its beauties. You know it contains many hundred antique statues, 
such as the whole world cannot match, besides the vast collection of 
paintings, medals and precious stones such as no other prince was ever 
master of ; in short, all that the rich and powerful house of Medicis has 
in so many years got together. And besides this city abounds with so 
many palaces and churches, that you can hardly place yourself anywhere 
without having some fine one in view, or at least some statue or fountain, 
magnificently adorned; these undoubtedly are far more numerous than 
Genoa can pretend to; yet, in its general appearance, I cannot think that 
Florence equals it in beauty.” 


Walpole’s letter to Richard West from Florence is in a very 
different strain from Gray’s, his friend and fellow-traveller : 


“T don’t know what volumes I may send you from Rome; from Florence 
I have little inclination to send you any. I see several things that please 
me calmly, but @ force d’en avoir vu, I have left off screaming ‘ Lord this!’ 
and ‘Lord that!’ To speak sincerely, Calais surprised me more than any- 
thing I have seen since. I recollect the joy I used to propose if I could 
but once see the Great Duke’s gallery; I walk into it now with as little 
emotion as I should into St. Paul’s. The statues are a congregation of 
good sort of people, that I have a great deal of unruffled regard for. The 
further I travel the less I wonder at anything: a few days reconcile one 
to a new spot, or an unseen custom; and men are so much the same 
everywhere, that one scarce perceives any change of situation... The 
most remarkable thing I have observed since I came abroad, is, that there 
are no people so obviously mad as the English. The French, the Italians, 
have great follies, great faults; but then they are so national, that they 
cease to be striking. In England, tempers vary so excessively, that 
almost every one’s faults are exclusive to himself. I take this diversity to 
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proceed partly from our climate, partly from our government: the first is 
changeable and makes us queer; the latter permits our queernesses to 
operate as they please. It you could avoid contracting this queerness, it 
must certainly be the most entertaining to live in England, where such a 
variety of incidents continually amuse. The incidents of a week in 
London would furnish all Italy with news for a twelvemonth.” 


Two of the strings touched upon in the foregoing passage are 
harped upon in later ones. One of them is the weather, which is 
never treated in a commonplace vein, while the various references 
to it betray Walpole’s longing for the South. He called himself 
“a universal man,” but he was so to the extent of being most at 
home when out of his own country. He seldom made any pretence 
of patriotism. When asked on one occasion why he did not love 
his country, he replied, “I should love my country exceedingly 
if it were not for my countrymen.” Out of his many references 
to the weather, I select the following for quotation. Writing to 
Sir Horace Mann on the 19th of May, 1771, he says: 


“T believe if we did not read Virgil at school, we should never have 
invented names for the distinctions of seasons. Somebody said lately 
that the winter was come over to pass the spring in England, but, though 
well said, still it was an air.” 

Again: 


“T go but little abroad, for, as I told Mrs. Hamilton, our climate is 
delightful when framed and glazed, that is, beautiful through a window. 
. . » Our climate requires to be roasted and boiled as much as our meat. 
Why do you think we have more coal mines than all the world, but 
because we have more fogs, damps, and rains ? ” 


The following sentence shows that in Walpole’s lifetime the 
summers were not uniformly better than the winters: “The way 
to ensure summer in England is to have it framed and glazed in 
a comfortable room.” This remark was made of the summer of 
1773; that of 1784 was not more balmy, judging from Walpole’s 
comment: “ The month of June, according to custom immemorial, 
is as cold as Christmas. I had a fire last night, and all my 
rosebuds, I believe, would have been very glad to sit by it.” I 
may pause to point out that the concluding words of the last 
sentence are in Walpole’s fanciful and often very happy manner. 
Perhaps he erred by striving to say common things in an un- 
common way, and some of his conceits are childish. Yet he 
frequently succeeds in being both pointed and fresh in phrase, 
and this is a reason why much of his writing is charming. One 
of his best remarks about the weather is borrowed from Quin, 
who, being asked if he had ever seen so bad a winter, replied : 
“Yes, just such an one last summer.” The last extract on this 
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head is taken from a letter which was written earlier than some 
of the others, being addressed to George Montagu on the 15th 
of June, 1768 : 


“The deluge began here but on Monday last, and then rained nearly 
eight-and-forty hours without intermission. My poor hay has not a dry 
thread to its back. In short, every summer one lives in a state of mutiny 
and murmur, and I have found the reason, it is because we will affect to 
have a summer, and have no title to any such thing. Our poets learnt 
their trade of the Romans, and so adopted the terms of their masters. 
They talk of shady groves, purling streams, and cooling breezes, and we 
get sore-throats and agues with attempting to realise these visions. 
Master Damon writes a song, and invites Miss Chloe to enjoy the cool of 
the evening, and the deuce a bit have we any such thing as a cool evening. 
Zephyr is a north-east wind, that makes Damon button up to the chin, and 
pinches Chloe’s nose till it is red and blue; and then they cry, This is a 
bad swmmer ! as if we ever had any other. The best sun we have is made 
of Newcastle coal.” 


The second noteworthy point in the passage quoted above, 
besides that relating to the climate of England, is that on the 
madness of Englishmen. Walpole was always ready to record 
any piece of eccentricity, and when he did describe a person 
whose conduct was decidedly queer, such as Lord Pembroke, 
he made a remark which is as applicable now as when it was 
penned: “Lord Pembroke was one of the lucky English mad- 
men who get people to say, that whatever extravagance they 
commit, ‘Oh! it is his way.” He records of him that “ Lord 
Chesterfield directed a letter to the late Lord Pembroke, who 
was always swimming, ‘ To the Earl of Pembroke, in the Thames, 
over against Whitehall.’ ” 

The piquancy of Walpole’s correspondence is chiefly due to the 
personality which pervades it. Not less conspicuous is the 
writer’s fondness for saying unpleasant things about public men, 
and about the acquaintances with whom he had quarrelled. He 
revelled in a piece of scandal. He was always ready to believe 
the worst of any person unless the person were dead, and then, 
out of contradiction, he would elaborate a “historic doubt” as to 
whether the person whose wickedness had been taken for granted 
were so bad as he or she had been painted. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that the man who depicts his 
contemporaries as patterns of virtue will attract fewer readers 
than he who always vilifies them. Ordinary people are pleased 
to learn that those in high station are erring mortals, and the 
great folks among whom Walpole moved are as ready as those 
moving in another sphere to speak evil of each other. And 
when those upon whom Walpole lavished his praise are considered, 
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all rational persons must desire to be ranked among those whom 
he denounces. Macaulay put the case very well when he wrote: 
“If we are to trust this discerning judge of human nature, 
England in his time contained little sense and no virtue, except 
what was distributed between himself, Lord Waldegrave, and 
Marshal Conway.” Both of these men were mediocrities of 
the purest water: the first had an equable temper, the second 
was very handsome; Lord Waldegrave had been governor of 
George III. when Prince of Wales; Conway had been Secretary 
of State and had attained to the rank of Field Marshal; but 
neither the good temper of the one and good looks of the 
other, nor the positions held by each, give either any claim to 
remembrance. The best that can be said of Conway was said 
recently, and it is to the effect that he was a better soldier than a 
general, and a better general than a statesman. While Walpole 
reserves his praise for these two men, his censure falls heavily 
upon Chatham and Charles Townshend, upon Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke and Earl Temple, upon Lord Mansfield, Lord Camden, 
and many others whose names shine in the annals of the eighteenth 
century. Among the notable men who were the butts of his 
sarcasms none was spared less than the Duke of Newcastle. The 
Duke had committed what in Walpole’s eyes was the unpardonable 
sin of opposing his father, and it must be admitted that the 
revenge has been terrible and complete. It is scarcely possible 
to think of the Duke in any other light than that in which 
Walpole places him. He had serious faults, but, after reading 
Walpole’s many statements about him, it is difficult to believe 
that he had any virtues. Yet the writer who should compile a 
work on the Duke of Newcastle, after the manner of Walpole’s 
‘Historic Doubts on Richard III.,’ would have no difficulty in 
making out a fairly good case for the Duke. 

It is not easy, however, for any writer to undo the effects of 
Walpole’s ridicule. He made a laughing-stock of the Duke, and 
the man against whom the laugh is persistently turned cannot 
regain respect. Moreover, there is a large substratum of truth in 
what is said of the Duke. After reading Walpole’s sparkling yet 
stinging sentences, it is as hard to regard the Duke of Newcastle 
as a serious statesman as itis to consider the clown in a pantomime 
a model of propriety. I shall bring together the passages which 
make up the picture of the Duke as imaged in Walpole’s Letters. 
Before doing so I may note-that other writers take a view not 
differing from his. Thus Lord Harvey, comparing Sir Robert 
Walpole with the Duke of Newcastle in 1735, says: “ We have 
one Minister that does everything with the same seeming ease 
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and tranquillity as if he were doing nothing; we have another 
that does nothing in the same hurry and agitation as if he did 
everything.” Writing to George Montagu in 1745, Walpole 
states that he is prepared for anything 


“ when the disposition of the drama is in the hands of the Duke of Newcastle 
—those hands that are always groping and sprawling, and fluttering and 
hurrying on the rest of his precipitate person. But there is no describing 
him but as M. Courcelle,a French prisoner, did t’other day: ‘Je ne scais 
pas,’ dit-il, ‘je ne scaurais mexprimer, mais il a un certain tatillonage!’ If 
one could conceive a dead body hung in chains, always wanting to be 
hung somewhere else, one should have a comparative idea of him.” 


I need not do more than mention in passing the well-known 
passage in which the Duke is represented as being astounded to 
learn that Cape Breton is an island, and expressing his purpose 
to go at once to the King and tell him the strange news. This 
ignorance in a Secretary of State might easily be paralleled, a 
Secretary for India in recent days being as puzzled by questions 
as to places in India as the Duke of Newcastle was about places in 
Canada. 

When Lord Lovat was executed, Walpole represents the Duke 
as not knowing what orders to give about burying the body, and 
that, “as he is always at least as much frightened at doing right 
as at doing wrong, was three days before he got courage enough 
to order the burying in the Tower.” 

At the death of George II., the Duke was First Lord of the 

Treasury, and the Administration of which he was the head, and in 
which Pitt was the chief personage, united, according to Walpole, 
“and have notified their resolution of governing as before: not but the 
Duke of Newcastle cried for the old master,-desponded for himself, pro- 
tested he would retire, consulted everybody whose interest it was to advise 
him to stay, and has accepted to-day [3lst October, 1760], thrusting the 
dregs of his ridiculous life into a young court, which will at least be saved 
from the imputation of childishness, by being governed by folly of seventy 
years’ growth.” 
It was of this Administration that Walpole wrote without any 
exaggeration, “ Pitt does everything, the Duke of Newcastle gives 
everything.” Shortly after writing what precedes, he said, in a 
letter to Sir Horace Mann, “Somebody said t’other day, ‘ Yet 
sure the Duke of Newcastle does not want parts?’ ‘No,’ replied 
Lord Talbot, ‘ for he has done without them for forty years.’ ” 

The account of the funeral of George II. is a good specimen of 
Walpole’s descriptive style, and is a contribution to his picture of 
the Duke whom he despised : 


“The real serious part was the figure of the Duke of Cumberland, 
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heightened by a thousand melancholy circumstances. He had'adark brown 
adonis and a cloak of black cloth, with a train of five yards. Attending 
the funeral of a father could not be pleasant: his leg extremely bad, yet 
forced to stand upon it near two hours; his face bloated and distorted by 
his late paralytic stroke, which has affected, too, one of his eyes, and 
placed over the mouth of the vault, into which, in all probability, he must 
himself so soon descend; think how unpleasant a situation! He bore it 
all with a firm and unaffected countenance. This grave scene was fully 
contrasted by the burlesque Duke of Newcastle. He fell into a fit of cry- 
ing the moment he came into the chapel, and flung himself back in a stall, 
the Archbishop hovering over him with a scent-bottle ; but in two minutes 
his curiosity got the better of his hypocrisy, and he ran about the 
chapel with his glass to spy who was or was not there, spying with one 
hand and mopping his eyes with the other. Then returned the fear of 
catching cold; and the Duke of Cumberland, who was sinking with heat, 
felt himself weighed down, and, turning round, found it was the Duke of 
Newcastle standing upon his train, to avoid the cold of the marble.” 


This Duke is represented in as ludicrous a light at the 
coronation of George III. and Queen Charlotte as he was at the 
burial of George II. A dressing-room had been provided behind 
the altar for the Queen. When fatigued she retired to it, and 
found the Duke of Newcastle seated there. 

The Duke’s official life came to a close in May, 1762, after he 
had been Secretary of State for nearly thirty years and Premier 


for ten, and the event is thus chronicled in a letter to Sir Horace 
Mann : 


“ Anybody would wait five weeks for a letter if it was to tell them that the 
Government was turned topsy-turvy. Not that it is set upon its head 
now; it has only lost an old tooth that had bit all the world. The Duke 
of Newcastle resigned this morning! [26th May, 1762.] Finding at last, 
to his great surprise, that he had not so much power under this king as he 
had under his great-grandfather and grandfather, he is retired, meditating, 
I suppose, a plan for being a Prime Minister again under this king’s son. 
Of four-and-twenty bishops that he had made, but one [Cornwallis] expects 
this restoration; all the rest, hoping to arrive at Canterbury before that 
aera, took care not to be at his Grace’s last levée.” 


Walpole may seem to be unjust to Newcastle, yet his picture 
of him singularly tallies with that drawn by Smollett, and 
there is no greater puzzle in our history than how that Duke 
remained in office so long and succeeded in thwarting men who 
were intellectually his superiors. ‘Till a fuller explanation is 
supplied, that given by Macaulay may be accepted. It is to the 
effect that Newcastle was eaten up with ambition and was greedy 
of power ; that, “ under the disguise of levity, he was false beyond 
all example of political falsehood. All the able men of his time 
ridiculed him as a dunce, a driveller, and a child who never knew 
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his own mind for an hour together ; and he over-reached them all 
round,” 

In noticing the weaknesses of his contemporaries, Walpole may 
have thought that he was doing posterity a service. The rule he 
acted upon may be gathered from a letter to Lord Hertford, then 
Ambassador at Paris, in which he writes: 


“They tell me that Mr. Hume has had sight of King James’s Journal ; 
I wish I could see all the trifling passages that he will not deign to admit 
into history. I do not love great folks till they have pulled off their 
buskins and put on their slippers, because I do not care sixpence for what 
they would be thought, but for what they are.” 


Being ready to chronicle any event, however trivial, Walpole’s 
correspondence contains a completer picture of the times in 
which he lived than a more fastidious writer might have drawn. 
The following passage, to quote but one out of many, illustrates 
this; another writer would have thought the subject vulgar 
or unimportant. Writing in 1742 to Sir Horace Mann, he 
says: 

“There has lately been the most shocking scene of murder imaginable. 
A parcel of drunken constables took it into their heads to put the laws in 
execution against disorderly persons, and so took up every woman they 
met, till they had collected five or six-and-twenty, all of whom they thrust 
into St. Martin’s round-house, where they kept them all night with doors 
and windows closed. The poor creatures, who could not stir or breathe, 
screamed as long as they had any breath left, begging at least for water. 
One poor wretch said she was worth eighteenpence, and would gladly give 
it for a draught of water: but in vain! So well did they keep them there 
that in the morning four were found stifled to death, two died soon after, 
and adozen more are ina shocking way. In short, it is horrid to think 
what the poor creatures suffered ; several of them were beggars who, from 
having no lodging, were necessarily found in the street, and others honest 
labouring women.” 


Even worse than this shocking story is the fact that William 
Bird, the keeper of the round-house, was acquitted of wilful 
murder. 

Many happy sayings are scattered throughout Walpole’s 
correspondence. For instance, he tells Sir Horace Mann: 
“Your friend Doddington is so reduced as to be relapsing into 
virtue.” He thought “Good Erasmus’s honest mean was 
alternate time-serving.” He wrote to the Rey. Henry Zouch: 
“Had William III. been an author, perhaps I might have been a 
little ungentle to him too. I am not dupe enough to think that 
any one wins a crown for the sake of the people.” He told Sir 
David Dalrymple that, “though memoirs written nearest to the 
time are likely to be the truest, those published nearest it are 
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generally the falsest.” Of Rousseau he wrote: “Sure he has 
writ more sense and more nonsense than ever any man did of 
both ;” and of Voltaire, that “he loves all anecdotes that never 
happened, because they prove the manners of the times.” There 
is as much appositeness in these days as there was in Walpole’s, 
of the following remark: “ When an author writes clearly, he is 
imitated; and, when obscurely, he is admired.” It is as indis- 
putable now as it was when Walpole wrote the phrase, “ Truth’s 
kingdom is not of this world.” He was the author of a thorough 
Irish bull: “Our partialities are very strong, especially on the 
side of aversions.” 

Now and then the changes in daily speech attracted Walpole’s 
notice and blame. In 1776 he wrote to Mason: “The Duchess 
of Kingston lay at home—or in chaste modern phrase slept 
there.” Again, in a letter to Conway: “I kept him to sup, 
sleep in the modern phrase, and breakfast here this morning.” 
His reflections are sometimes very just, being drawn, like the 
following one, from experience: ‘Old friends are the great 
blessing of one’s latter years—half a word conveys one’s meaning. 
They have memory of the same events, and have the same mode 
of thinking.” When confined to the house with gout and 
rheumatism, he humorously describes himself as “a chaos of 
moral reflections.” 

He has left on record this pregnant result of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s experience of life: “ Few men should ever be Ministers, 
for it lets them see too much of the badness of mankind.” 

One of the finest tributes ever paid to Sir Robert Walpole came 
from the pen of Horace. It is highly creditable to the latter, not 
only on account of its filial piety but of the evident sincerity of 
the reference to himself. It was penned in a letter to Sir 
Horace Mann in October, 1773, when Walpole had been engaged 
in arranging the affairs of his spendthrift and insane nephew, 
the third Earl of Orford. Before undertaking that task, he had 
written to the Earl of Strafford saying how difficult he conceived 
it to be; adding, as everything was reduced to chaos, a beginning 
had been made, “ for the first geniuses of this age hold that the 
best method of governing this world is to throw it into disorder.” 
His words to Sir Horace Mann are: 


“My administration {of the estate] is an epitome of greater scenes; 
and, happily, I enter upon it at an age when every passion is cooled. I 
shall be inexcusable if I do anything but right. My father alone was 
capable of acting on one great plan of honesty from the beginning of his 
life to the end. He could for ever wage war with knaves and malice, and 
preserve his temper; could know men and yet feel for them; could smite 
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when opposed, and be gentle after triumph. He was steady without being 
eager, and successful without being vain. He forgot the faults of others, 
and his own merits; and was as incapable of fear as of doing wrong. Oh, 
how unlike him Iam! How passionate, timid, and vain-glorious! How 
incapable of copying him, even in a diminutive sphere! In short, I have 
full as much to correct in myself as to control in others; and I must look 
into my own breast as often as into bills and accounts.” 


“ Mine is a life of letter-writing,” is Horace Walpole’s comment 
on his own career. He wrote letters during half a century, and 
not one of them is dull reading. When unable to hold a pen he 
dictated. His last letter was addressed to the Countess of Ossory 
on the 15th of January, 1797, he being then on the brink of the 
illness which ended in his death six weeks later at the age of eighty. 
He protested in it against his “idle notes” being shown, and says 
that he cannot be expected to produce anything worth reading 
“ when so old and reduced to dictate.” 

Though Walpole felt that the end was near, he was reluctant 
to acknowledge the fact. Yet in his case, as in the cases of all who 
are finishing their course, the last farewells had to be spoken, and 
the necessity for saying them had to be admitted at last. One of 
the most pathetic sentences in all his writings is to be found in 
his last published letter, where it is written: 


“ At home I see only a few charitable elders, except about four-score 
nephews and nieces of various ages, who are each brought to me about 
once a year, to stare at me as the Methusalem of the family; and then 
can only speak of their own contemporaries, which interest me no more 
than if they talked of their dolls, and bats and balls.” 

Horace Walpole was a delicate child, and he lived to the age of 
eighty ; he was a man whose public appearances attracted little 
notice in the century during which he lived, and yet few men 
have better reason to be remembered. He railed against 
aiming at literary fame, and he has attained the first place 
in the ranks of English letter-writers. Men who made a 
greater figure during his lifetime cannot compete with him now. 
His popularity increases as the years pass away. He has become 
conspicuous in English history. Sir Robert Walpole rendered sub- 
stantial services to this country, yet these attract less notice than 
the letters of his youngest boy, and the fame of the father is 
not more lasting than that of the son. Few contributions to 
English literature are so likely to survive the changes of taste and 
the caprices of fashion as Horace Walpole’s Letters, and those 
works which live in it are immortal. 

W. Fraser Rae. 
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A Virginia Poor-House. 





“When you do anything from a clear judgment that it ought to be 
done . . . why fear those who wrongly censure you ? ”—Epictetus. 


THE way to the Poor-House is “over the mountain.” The old 
thoroughbred swings the buggy around the steep shoulder of the 
ascent after a speedy fashion of her own, for she comes of mountain 
stock, and loves not to be restrained; besides, she is neither sick 
nor sorry nor half starved, as are the human creatures she takes 
us to see, week after week the long months through, till winter 
comes to block the roads. Lightly over the bare hill-top we 
skim, whereon the wandering cattle pick up a scanty subsistence, 
and, following the scarcely defined track, plunge into a pine-wood 
—finding for road but ruts hub-deep, and old stumps and mud- 
holes, around which we painfully writhe and struggle as only an 
accustomed horse and buggy can. Then come draw-bars to be 
let down, and then away we spin again, this time along the “ big 
road ” leading along the top of the ridge. 

There, on the left, set back from the road, is the Poor-House— 
a number of low brick buildings forming three sides of a square, 
the superintendent’s house with the smoke-house, &c.,constituting 
the fourth side, and the tumble-down kitchen in the centre, the 
whole enclosed by a fence. The impression of desolation, of 
barrenness, it gives is impossible to describe. There stands this 
little settlement, high up on the hills beneath the mountains, in 
the midst of some of the most beautiful scenery in the civilised 
world. And yet—words fail to convey any idea of the forlorn, 
God-forsaken air of the place! The rough lane leading to it is 
well-nigh impassable for rocks and gullies, and the land on either 
side, cultivated by such of the Poor-House inmates as are fit for 
labour, looks “poor” indeed. Among the farm-buildings set 
without the gate there is always an imbecile or two lounging 
around, several fat hogs, and “ guard-dogs” many and various. 
What these latter have to guard I never yet have discovered ; 
possibly the superintendent is owner of hid treasure. 

Never shall I forget my first visit to the Poor-House several 
years ago. My husband asked for permission, and, being willing 
to promise not to encourage grumbling (a promise which, by the 
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bye, I have faithfully kept), I was allowed the gracious privilege of 
unrestricted visiting. I do not mind confessing here and now 
that the first visit was a severe trial, for I was doing something 
that no one had ever done before, and this in itself is sufficiently 
overwhelming ; in fact, I was torn by countless fears, and even 
went the traditional length of wishing the earth would open and 
swallow me up, as I slipped off my horse at the mounting-block 
and hitched him to the post. The dogs chanced to be inside the 
superintendent’s private fence that day, and on opening the little 
gate I was immediately assailed by a vociferous host. Of canine 
critics, however, I had no fear, and, mounting the steps of the 
porch, I applied the knob of my riding-whip to the door. The 
dogs soon ceased to molest me, and as I waited there, surveying 
with an anxious eye the unpromising scene of my future labours, 
they extended to me offers of friendship which neither they nor 
their successors have ever withdrawn. Indeed, they were consider- 
ably more cordial than were the lady of the house and her 
daughters; it was evident that, so far as the ruling powers were 
concerned, my visits were to be permitted, not encouraged. 
Hoping to learn something, if only the names of the poor creatures 
with whom I desired to make friends, I lingered in the parlour 
a while, but soon found that the ladies were far too superior to 
interest themselves in such matters. 

*Won’t you come across the yard with me and tell me some of 
their names?” I asked in a very cowardly voice, as my hostess 
escorted me to the back door. 

“Oh, no, I reckon not,” she replied indifferently ; “just walk 
right in, anywhere you want; it don’t matter.” 

Now, it has always seemed to me that every one, however poor 
and “low down,” has rights of his own, and I hated to force 
myself into these cabins without any of the preliminary forms. 
However, I gathered up my riding-skirt, together with my small 
allotted portion of hardihood, and crossed the open space; and 
from every door the people watched me, as if I were some curious 
specimen of wild animal lately imported. The idea of any one 
taking interest in them for themselves was too singular and too 
unprecedented to be entertained. 

At this time there must have been some forty odd white people 
in the Poor-House. There were then, and are now, a good many 
coloured also; but it was to those who needed help most, those 
whom the degradation of their lot struck hardest, that I turned 
first ; and even for these I quickly found that time and strength 
were all too soon exhausted. I took a door at a venture, and at 
my approach the protruding heads vanished. 
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“Good evening,” I said, knocking; “ may I come in and sit 
a while?” 

This appeared to be an unheard-of request, but after a moment’s 
hesitation, due solely to astonishment, native hospitality asserted 
itself, and a split-bottomed chair and a palm-leaf fan, both in 
ruinous condition, were offered for my use. It was one of those 
stifling evenings such as those who dwell in cool latitudes know 
nothing of. The room was unclean, the sound of flies within it 
was as that around a hive of bees, the air was suffocating in spite 
of open door and windows—the panes of the latter were mostly 
out, anyhow—the odours indescribable. Of course for these 
things one must be prepared; a certain amount of uncleanness is 
inevitable in old rooms, of which the inhabitants are for the most 
part too infirm for hard labour, and those that can work are 
employed out-doors—not counting a residue to whom cleanliness 
would be a burden too heavy to be borne—but this particular 
room was, perhaps, the worst I have entered there. The reason, 
or part of it, was not far to seek. On the bed lay an old woman, 
dying; and a little crowd of men and women, for the most part 
diamonds very much in the rough, had left their work and come 
together to see her die. The flies were thick around her, and 
upon her work-worn hands and many-wrinkled face they had 
settled so that you could not have laid the tip of your smallest 
finger between them. Her neighbours did not mean to neglect 
her, for the mountain people have kindly souls; but they did not 
know what to do; and, as for flies, they are so accustomed to this 
Egyptian plague that, until they lie ill themselves, they do not 
realise its horrors. 

I saw my chance, and seized it at once. In a few moments 
the revolting horde was put to flight, and as I sat and waved the 
fan above her the expression of the woman’s face gradually 
changed. ‘Ah, that’s good!” she breathed. She was within a 
skort space of the border-line, and she spoke no more while I 
was beside her. 

It proved easy enough to start a little ordinary, every-day chat 
with those nearest, while the others just stared at me after that 
bucolic fashion known all the world over, but for stolidity un- 
equalled, surely, beyond these mountains. After a while a young 
man and a coarse-faced girl in the doorway made one or two 
highly-flavoured remarks, watching me all the time. I have no 
idea that they wanted to shock me exactly, but they wanted to 
find out who or what I was, and were merely throwing out 
feelers. 


“T don’t think you need talk that way,” I observed calmly. 
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“ Won’t you find me a Bible and let me read a few verses? She 
may understand some, and it may help her.” 

I will say here that from that day to this my ears never have 
been offended, neither have the laws of courtesy and hospitality 
once been broken, by these “ low-down” folks. 

So I read, and soon some of the women were dropping furtive 
tears. This was not what I came for precisely—to make them 
cry—but it did for a beginning. From that to confidence and 
friendship was only a short step, and at my second visit I was 
already an old acquaintance. 

This, then, was the beginning of it. Since that day seven 
changeful years have passed—years which have brought changes 
to individuals, but not to the condition of the mass. Some have 
been “ boarded out” by the county, some have died, others have 
“found homes”—these last only fairly able-bodied persons who 
have been taken by farmers, either to work for their board or for 
some infinitesimal wage. Yet several of my old friends still 
remain. Some of the women who are too infirm to wash, milk, 
hoe corn, &c., can mend and patch the Poor-House clothing, and 
knit coarse stockings. Some even, by great industry, get small 
knitting orders from the town, or make quilts, the “ pieces” for 
which they obtain from the remnants of their calico dresses, or as 
gifts from their kinsfolk and friends (almost as poor as them- 
selves) who may chance to “call by” and see them. These few 
odd quarters and dimes they earn are either hoarded with a view 
to some problematic future, or go to supplement the miserable 
prison-fare on which they subsist. Prison-fare, did I say? 
Criminals fare sumptuously in comparison with these poor old 
creatures, many of whom are sick and toothless, and many also 
here through no fault of their own. Mere complaints must, of 
course, be taken for what they are worth—I write of what I have 
seen and know. Hard “corn-pone” and “ middling,” with, 
morning and night, a nauseous, brownish mixture which I was 
assured was coffee, is their scarcely-varied menw the whole year 
round. Heavy biscuit, having the appearance and solidity of 
lead, they may introduce, if they desire, as a luxurious kind of 
entrée. In a land of vegetable-eaters, vegetables seem hard to 
come by for the Poor-House people. They tell me they can 
apply at the kitchen for a little sweet milk or rice in cases of 
sickness; but I observe they have to be hard pushed before they 
will go. ‘They have their reasons, doubtless, some of which 
perhaps I can guess. Of course one of the local physicians is in 
charge of the Poor-House, but what, as he himself has remarked 


to me, can he do against such odds? Even the younger men and 
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women find it hard to struggle back to health, and all sorts of 
unnecessary ailments are the result of a diet which might so 
easily be improved and even varied. The retort that these people, 
of whose food one complains, would starve were it not for their 
present refuge, is, in the first place, not strictly true, as all the 
annals of the poor and their kindness to one another go to 
prove ; and, in the second, it isa mere begging of the question 
at issue. But every one who has tried it knows that the pioneer’s 
is a disagreeable task, and it needs remarkable energy and hardi- 
hood to inquire into the management of public institutions and 
the condition of unfortunate, dependent fellow-creatures. Public 
opinion is the first thing needful, and to arouse this sentiment in 
small communities, filled, as they are, to the brim with personal 
interests, is not always an easy task; yet it can be aroused, and 
there are those who have power to do it, would they only take 
time from their own concerns, and put away from them the spectre 
of elections—for was it not whispered to me that the juggernaut- 
car “ politics” rolls along this byway as well as along the great 
highway ?—and a passing unpopularity in certain quarters. 

But the authorities have planted the Poor-House a couple of 
miles or so away from the town, and this in itself is of incalculable 
assistance in that matter of shutting the eyes. The Board 
“visits” only at stated times, known beforehand to the superin- 
tendent. If I refer to the pitiful condition of the Poor-House 
inmates, warm sympathy is expressed, and I yield to a fond and 
foolish hope that these burning words will turn out to be some- 
thing better than mere wind-bags, full of sound and emptiness, 
In vain! Yet every chance visitor to the institution returns 
thence worked up to such a pitch of indignation that mine seems 
cold beside it. Not long since one of our most prominent and 
active citizens had occasion to ride to the Poor-House on business. 
He came back shocked, scandalised, by what he saw, expressing 
himself forcibly and freely, and maintaining that the whole affair 
was a disgrace to the State. I could have told him all that 
before. In short, toipretend that I stand alone in a view of the 
case which has been literally forced on me against my will, would 
be a palpable absurdity. The difficulties in the way of reform 
may be—no doubt are—greater than I, in my ignorance, can 
measure, and in all ages every would-be reformer must be endued 
with the courage of his opinions.* 

If your heart is sore, and you feel almost as if there were 
neither gratitude nor abiding faith left in the world, pay a few 
visits to a Poor-House such as this one (and, no doubt, there are 

* Since the writing of this paper certain reforms have been set on foot. 
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others akin to it), and you will be loaded down with more love 
and gratitude than you can carry. You may well feel the load 
too much ; for, after all, what is it that you do? Little indeed! 
And circumstances may compel you to absent yourself for two or 
three years, yet when you return it will be to find your memory 
still green, and you will be greeted with tears and embraces, yea, 
even with shouts of joy. 

“Eh, honey, I feel like takin’ yer up in my arms an’ squeezin’ 
yer ter death! Didn’ I ¢ell yer all she’d come back ter us? 
Didn’ I tell yer?” 

There is Miss Mattie, for instance. Many Pharisees, who 
consider it beneath their dignity to visit at the Poor-House, might 
kneel, metaphorically speaking, at the feet of Miss Mattie and 
learn of her; at least, I know I have done so, many a time. She 
is one of those who are thus miserably situated through the fault 
of another. Her father, a hard-working farmer, put his name to 
a bill on behalf of a neighbour, and, as a not uncommon conse- 
quence, lost all that he had; then he died, and left his daughters 
to struggle on as best they could. Such a struggle could end but 
in one way. Always patient, rarely yielding to despondency, 
never complaining, and never free from pain, I can see Miss 
Mattie now, hobbling around on her crutches, trying to “fix up” 
the poor yet crowded room, or sitting at the small square window 
patching and darning, or glancing out between whiles, through 
the thronging corn-stalks to where the woods crown the ridge 
across the valley, and prophesying a coming storm as an excuse 
for me to linger. She is not much of a talker, and speaks little 
of herself; but she is one of the very few who can read, and likes 
me to leave a book behind every week so that she may read aloud 
to the others when her eyes permit. And, speaking of eyes, there 
was quite a boom in spectacles at one time, and at each visit I 
carried with me a package of these useful articles, till all in need 
were suited, and great was the rejoicing. They were cheap 
enough gifts, truly, and common of their kind, still they accom- 
plished their object. As for Miss Mattie, half-starved though she 
was from absolute physical inability to eat the “rations” doled 
out daily from the kitchen by some old coloured woman ignorant 
of the first principles of cooking, and supremely indifferent, 
anyhow, to the comfort of “po’ white trash,” I never but once 
that I can remember heard a word of complaint from her lips. 
That was when, her feeble powers already exhausted by the 
endeavour to keep things decent about her, she was overwhelmed 
by the invasion of a sullen-looking young woman—part Indian, it 
was said—sent to her room, there to await her confinement. To 
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make matters worse, the new-comer was one of the “irrecon- 
cilables,” and, for the few weeks she remained at the Poor-House 
before resuming her wandering life, appeared to be callous to 
everybody and everything around her. Poor Miss Mattie! Here 
was another almost incapable person on her hands, and her siaall 
stock of strength was already over-taxed by the care of her bed- 
ridden and slightly deficient sister—a wonderful old lady, by 
the bye, between eighty and ninety years of age, “as jolly as a 
sand-boy,” with a skin like a walnut, and as deaf asa post. But 
after that one cry of despair, when overwhelmed by the one 
circumstance too many, she concluded after a pause, and with a 
wan smile, “My dear, it was sinful to complain. The Lord 
knows what is best for us.” 

Then there are Mr. and Mrs. Jennings, old people who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day, and are now cast on the 
cold charity of the county—or rather on that of the Poor-House, 
for, if counted by the dollars said to be set on one side for the 
benefit of the inmates of that institution, the charity of the 
country is by no means so despicable, after all. The old man is 
nearly blind, and unable to work; his wife is an infirm ailing 
woman, with a sweet but careworn face. These two have 
weathered the storms of life together, and though they have 
raised a large family, all of whom are out in the world and doing 
for themselves, they have only one another to look to. The 
county has at different times “boarded them out” with one or 
two members of the family, but, somehow or other, they always 
drift back to the Poor-House. No doubt there are faults on both 
sides—there invariably are in such cases—and I can well believe 
that the old lady may be fanciful and troublesome; but after 
such a toilsome life as hers has been—and oh, what a history is 
written in her face!—it seems hard that not one of her children 
can make her happier than she is in this wretched place. Sick, 
feeble, worn out by trouble and pain and lack of proper nourish- 
ment, how her eyes light up as they behold me in the doorway ! 

“Eh, chile!” she cries in quavering tones, the ready tears in 
act to fall—“T’se mighty glad ter see yer!” And then, when the 
time comes for me to go, how she holds on to my dress, never 
wearying of my reiterated promise to “ come back next week.” 

This old couple made a hard fight to keep out of the Poor-House ; 
yet not harder, as more than one over-worked country doctor 
could tell you, than many.lone women are making all through 
the mountain district. How ceaselessly they strive to keep their 
own tiny homes—the log-cabin, the vegetable patch, the scrawny 
chickens as much at their ease indoors as out, a hog or two to 
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roam the land, a possible cow, and a certain yelping cur as 
“ouard dog” for the whole. Deep in the very heart of the woods 
I can recall such cabins, in spots to which only mountain horses 
and buggies can penetrate, and warm friends do they prove, these 
plain, hard-working folk, as [know well. Fortunately they have 
none of that other kind of independence which makes it elsewhere 
often difficult to aid the self-respecting poor. They make you 
welcome whether you come empty-handed or not, but if you 
chance to bring any little gift with you they receive it in the 
same friendly spirit in which it is offered. If this trait shows a 
lack of “independence” there is something very simple and 
kindly in it all the same. These isolated cabins are usually far 
removed from all forms of ministration, except that of the 
never-failing and ever-welcome doctors afore-mentioned. The 
scattered mountain churches have their monthly or bi-monthly 
“ preachings,” and probably an occasional revival, but ministers’ 
visits, perhaps from unavoidable causes, are few and far between. 

From just such a home in the far woods must have come Miss 
Mary. Yet in saying this I may appear to cast a wholly 
undeserved stone at the mountain women—for Miss Mary has 
been “unfortunate.” She never married, and she has had two 
children. But what a life hers has been! How hard she has 
toiled to atone for her sin! Hard labour has crippled her joints 
(I have seen women at that Poor-House bent double through 
iong following of the plough), she suffers incredibly from 
rheumatism, and it is with difficulty that she can guide her 
needle through the sewing on which she is almost constantly 
engaged ; yet it is only on occasions of special and peculiar 
sorrow that she has not a bright smile of welcome ready. When 
unable to struggle longer with an adverse fate she hired out 
herself and her children for two dollars a month, to milk twelve 
cows, churn, wash, cook, &c., for some small farmer. Finally 
her worn body succumbed, she placed her children in “ homes” 
where they were to work for their board—her boy, a delicate 
little fellow, remains in one of these yet—and she herself went 
into the Poor-House. Even there her life was cheered by visits 
from her daughter, and together they built all kinds of castles 
in the air for future dwelling, when the girl should be old enough 
to earn her own living. “She was a pretty creature,” the other 
women averred, “and as good as she was pretty. Her mother 
raised her well.” 

One evening some one walked into the yard, and told her briefly 
that her daughter was dead. Who can depict the poor mother’s 
anguish? She started off, crippled as she was, and half-distracted 
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with grief, and tramped painfully all through the night, so that 
she might at least attend the funeral. I was unavoidably 
prevented from going to see her immediately on her return from 
that sad expedition, but heard that she had shut herself up, and re- 
fused tc give ear towordsof sympathy or attempted comfort. When 
at length I was able to go she opened to me, and, her despair 
breaking up into tears, she told me the whole tragic tale—the 
sudden illness, the unavoidable neglect in a house wherein the 
mistress and the only woman had herself but just died, the lonely 
and agonising death, and the pitiful calls for the mother who did 
not even know of her child’s need. What could I say to comfort 
that mother? What was there to do but to clasp the toil-worn 
hands—nay, even to mingle my tears with her own—till she 
grew calmer, and could listen to what I tried to say? For this 
was one of our Poor-House tragedies—humble enough, maybe, 
but surely not too much so for human sympathy. 

“Tt is my punishment!” she moaned. “I sinned in my 
youth . .. it is my punishment!” 

Poor heavy-laden soul! Was she not at last punished enough 
to satisfy the most righteous of the self-righteous ? 

But I must not pass over the hardened cases where religion, 
if brought forward at all, serves merely as a cloak for an un- 
regenerate heart—and alas, how easily religion fits itself to such 
uses! In a place like this, shut out from the best of human 
contact, there must be, there are, brutalised men and women for 
whose souls no man has cared; or if he has, has dissembled very 
well. Yet even with such people as these we, who do care, can 
sow that little seed of kindness which, after all, is nothing but a 
tacit acknowledgment that we are alike members of the great 
human family—seed not sown very hopefully, perhaps, but which 
may yet bear fruit some distant day. In any case we shall have 
done what we could. 

Of these people, too, may it not be said that we know little of 
their possible inheritance of vice or moral weakness, or of the 
pitfalls which ignorance or desperation prepares for those who 
come into this difficult world handicapped at the start ? 

Then the chiidren. Ah, the children! Here we touch on 
what is, in some respects, the saddest feature of all. There are 
always several of these poor little waifs and strays here, and 
occasionally they are adopted by persons who are glad to feed 
and clothe them for the sake of the work they can get out of 
them as they grow. Any place is better than the Poor-House, 
where no system of any kind exists for the up-bringing of children, 
and they wander around learning nothing but evil. I am 
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assured that the law ordains that the Poor-House children shall 
at a given age be “bound out” for a certain number of years to 
some farmer, who will feed, clothe, send them to school, and 
teach them to work; and that, moreover, all children for whom 
such a “home” cannot readily be found, and who have conse- 
quently to remain longer at the Poor-House, are obliged to be 
sent to school. Let facts speak for themselves. 

Jem, a bright little fellow, old enough to be made useful on the 
Poor-House farm, has for three seasons urgently implored to be 
sent to school. I gave him a couple of highly-coloured alphabet 
books, and good old Miss Mattie taught him his letters, which he 
would repeat to me with great pride and zeal every time I came. 
But the seasons roll by, and the promises made me on his behalf 
are utterly disregarded. All that an unaided woman can do, 
either to have him “bound out” or sent to school—which would 
come to pretty much the same thing—I have done. Personal 
interviews with those who might be supposed to possess influence 
in high quarters have resulted in abundant sympathy, expressions 
of gratitude for my interest in the matter, confirmation of the 
fact that the above law does exist, and so forth, and there it ends. 
Jem does not go to school, neither is he “bound out;” his 
ambition has had time to die away; he has touched pitch and 
been defiled: in other words, he is visibly becoming demoralised. 
His reiterated questions, as he scampers to meet me at the gate, 
“ Have you found a home for me? Won’t you have me sent to 
school ?” declined in regularity, and finally died a natural death. 
Though his affection for me appears to be as great as before, his 
faith has perished of inanition. No doubt eventually he will go 
to swell the criminal and pauper ranks, which is, to say the least, 
not an economical arrangement. So much for Jem; and his case 
may not unfairly be considered typical. 

My custom in visiting the Poor-House was to go first from 
room to room, and then to collect as many as were able under one 
roof and read to them there. The men and women—with the 
exception of husbands and wives—are separated and parcelled 
off by twos and threes in the various little buildings, each of 
which contains one room, with occasionally a small garret above. 
Towards the last, and for a short time, I had a coadjutor in the 
shape of the new Episcopal minister’s wife, and it was touching 
to witness the gratitude and affection manifested by these poor 
deserted creatures towards “a lady who’s not too proud to set 
down on our chairs and talk a while.” My duties thus became 
temporarily less exhausting; but even for the two of us there 
was more than we could adequately accomplish. I believe, when 
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I was absent for a couple of years or more, a lady residing in the 
neighbourhood was in the habit of paying occasional visits to the 
Poor-House; and there are (or were) two gentlemen who come 
out from the town in good weather, and act as Bible-readers, and 
the last two Episcopal ministers used to hold open-air services 
on two Sundays in the month during the summer ; but this latter 
custom has now for some time been discontinued. All the aid 
rendered has emanated so far from the Episcopal Church, and 
Episcopalian “interference” is not altogether palatable to the 
Baptist superintendent. The inmates of the Poor-House are of 
all denominations. 

In personal intercourse with these our poor friends, it is not 
well to be for ever sympathising ; sometimes it is better to make 
light of their troubles, and in my visiting hours often laughter 
predominated over groans. Yet it was sad, too; and after they 
had forgotten their woes in that innocent diversion that maketh 
glad the heart of man, and woman also, I would depart heart- 
sick at my own powerlessness to do more for those who were 
cheered by so little. 

Moreover, in visiting one has to be careful not to excite envy 
or jealousy, or encourage scandal-mongering—for these are vices 
which have their existence here even as in quite superior circles. 
At the Poor-House, however, such ebullitions can be readily put 
down by a word of rebuke; or, better still, by a timely jest, 
which causes the offender to hang the head of shame. 

I have spoken of religious services, of Bible-readings, of occa- 
sional visits from ministers, and how intensely these latter in 
particular are appreciated it would be difficult to say; but these, 
though very good, are scarcely more than a drop in the bucket. 
A great reform is needed here, such as springs from united and 
sympathetic effort—reforms such as have been effected in many 
Northern and English Poor-Houses, and which, in England at 
least, have owed not a little to the agency of women. A board 
of lady-visitors could do much ; for, brought in constant contact 
with so much real suffering, and able to realise it as they certainly 
cannot have done hitherto, women could not long remain supine. 
A few visits to the Poor-House would soon convince them that 
the inmates are not below the level of humanity, whatever may 
be thought of the management of the place. Yet let it not be 
imagined that I mean to insist on the existence of wilful 
unkindness in any quarter; it is rather that indifference which 
may sometimes come within hailing distance of actual cruelty. 
Simple philanthropy would not permit such a condition of affairs to 
continue, year after year, unmitigated. What will Christianity do ? 
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It is hard, when such questions arise in the mind, not to 
sympathise with the Irishman in one of Mr. Cable’s books, when 
he says: 


“T heerd ye talkin’ about the souls of uz. Do ye think ye kin make 
any of thim min believe ye cayre for the souls of uz when ye do nahting for 
the bodies that’s before yer eyes, clothed in rrags and stairved? .. . How 
can ye come Offerin’ uz merrcy? . . . Bring uz a better airticle of yer own 
justice first—I doan’t cayre how crool it is so ut’s justice—and thin preach 
about God’s merrey. I'll listen to ye.” 


But call it by what name you will, it is human sympathy that 
is needed here—not the evanescent sorrow and disgust expressed 
by the few who have been led, by accident or design, to pay a 
single visit to this place, but the sentiment which finds ex- 
pression in helpful deeds. Tears (I speak figuratively) are cheap, 
and cost the producer little or nothing. We may protest that 
we are not our brother’s keeper, but can we forget that we all 
belong to the common brotherhood and sisterhood, that we have 
something to do over and above kneeling with ostentatious 
regularity in church and confessing ourselves miserable sinners? 
We have to remember that we are such, each and all: that for 
unnecessary suffering, to alleviate which we declare we have “no 
time,” we ave responsible, more or less: that among those of 
us who despise the poor or fallen, and leave the children to grow 
up like unto them, there are sins committed hourly which at the 
last day may be reckoned little less than their’s. 

I have heard in my time more than one Episcopal minister 
appeal from the pulpit for women helpers ir this work, but in 
vain. Far be it from me, however, to undervalue the difficulties, 
no doubt often insurmountable, which lie in the way of some who 
would help if they could. Moreover, in the midst of other, and 
perhaps more pressing interests, it is a very easy matter for 
merely accidental impressions to fade from the minds of most of 
us. At the same time it may be asserted that the sympathy 
which leads me to put ina plea for my Poor-House friends, is 
nothing in the world but that form of hysterical or sensational 
sentimentalism to which many would-be philanthropists are 
subject. In reply to any such possible accusation, I would simply 
ask: How is it that every one who has ever visited the Poor- 
House has been affected in precisely the same manner ? 

The day may come—perchance is already at hand—when kind 
hearts will become sensible of the little that is required of in- 
dividuals if all move together ; it will only be the old fable of 
the bundle of sticks told over again. The first disagreeable step, 
which costs so much, will be accomplished. As for those whose 
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prejudices bid them hold aloof, they will eventually take a 
different view of what things are derogatory to the dignity of 
woman, and it will never again be said, as has been said to me 
more than once, with an air of kindly indulgence or benevolent 
contempt: “I suppose you are accustomed to do such things; 
we do not do them.” No, they do not. And meantime 

Well, I have but memories of those homeward drives across the 
mountain in the brief twilight which preludes the exquisite 
Southern night—drives in which the hopelessness of an almost 
single-handed struggle filled my very soul with despair, when 
the recurring disappointments, the weekly sense of failure, the 
mental and physical exhaustion, oppressed me with a sense of 
despondency beyond the power of words to describe. What was 
it that I—and she who for those few weeks came to aid me—did ? 
Read and talked to our poor friends so long as our strength held 
out; carried them surreptitiously a few eatables, or a little 
needed clothing, both of these actions being, for obvious reasons, 
confessedly undesirable, but proving sometimes temptations 
impossible to resist; wrote their few letters for them, did their 
trifling errands—what did it amount to? Nothing—but to make 
them feel, as they said, that they were human beings, after all. 
Yet for this we bore away a wealth of love and gratitude truly 
more than we deserved. Let the sad significance of this fact 
tell its own story. 





Epira M. Nicuoxtz. 
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 Camelot-noon.” 


By WILLIAM M. HARDINGE. 


Tue scarlet lady of Camelot, 
Lo! she leans in the July weather, 
Ere the July noon be hot, 
While the knights ride by together. 
“Now,” she saith, “might this thing be, 
‘Which of the knights would I have with me?” 


Burning blue the skies above, 
fed her turrets in the sun, 
All the July day must run 
Ere returns the night of love: 
Leaning from her balcony, 
“Which of the knights,” she saith, “for me?” 


And the sun strikes down the street— 
Strikes the horses as they tread, 
With their riders helmeted, 

On the pavement at her feet: 

And the riders glance where she 

Leans out from her balcony. 


All the sun is in her hair, 
All the sky is in her eyes: 
Each looks up in lover’s wise 
At the lady leaning there, 
While she fancies drowsily, 
“Which of all these knights for me?” 


On a level with her look 
funs the river, right and left, 
Like the silver in a weft, 
Like the blazon in a book; 
And beneath her lies the way 
Where the knights ride by to-day. 
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And blue sky and turrets red 
And her balcony of gold 
And the martial airs up-rolled 
Through her jasmins overhead— 
All about her one by one— 
Set her dreaming in the sun. 


Till the vair and samite fall 

Round her languid body fair, 

White and red about her, where 
She leans over from the wall— 
“There they ride below,” saith she, 
“Which of all these knights for me?” 


And Ser Pelleas, and Lavaine, 
And his brother, bold Ser Torre, 
And Valence and Sagramore, 
(Kiss them once and kiss again!) 
But she scorns Ser Percival 
Who hath sometime been her thrall. 


And Ser Modred, and Ser Bors, 
And Ser Gareth young and fine, 
“Could I have this will of mine, 
‘Which should linger at my doors? 
‘Now Sir Tristram is over sea, 
‘Which of all these knights for me?” 


In her merry mood and glad, 
She leans laughing out of breath, 
Till two nobler pass beneath— 
Launcelot and Galahad— 
And she silences her glee, 
“Which of these two knights for me?” 


With a lover’s passion-hot 
Glance, he gazed into her face, 
Doffed his plume with mocking grace, 
Showed the brows of Launcelot. 
(Surely, surely, it is he 
Is the knight of all for thee!) 
But meanwhile Ser Galahad, 
Laughing never with them all, 
Twitched not once his eyelids’ fall— 
Grave but neither proud nor sad— 


‘And he glanced not once where she 


Leaned out from her balcony. 
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Prince of innocence and love! 
Sweetest eyes in all the world, 
Lips of purity, but curled 

In contempt of her above— 

(Not of her, but of the way 

Her bright house defames the day.) 


All aglint upon his head, 

On the beautiful reserve 

Of his strength that scorned to swerve, 
Were the sun’s keen arrows shed. 
“ Ah! fair Christ!” she cried, “’tis he! 
‘The one knight worth all for me.” 


So he passed her in his line, 
And she strained from out her place 
For one look of his sweet face, 

For a gesture, for a sign. 

But his looks are far away, 

Straight afront into the day. 


The scarlet lady of Camelot, 

Lo! she lies, in the July weather, 
While the July noon burns hot, 

And the knights ride away together— 
Lies and cries across to the river, 
“Now no knight shall be mine for ever!” 
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* Mothers "—according to Gnglish Novelists. 


I HAVE received a shock—that is to say, my eyes have been opened 
to a fact which I consider a very unaccountable one, to say the least. 
This rude awakening was brought about by a chance remark of an 
old friend, the mother of a family of men and women who regard 
her with infinite admiration and loving respect. 

The conversation had turned upon the works of the late Charles 
Dickens, whose marvellous talent of humour and pathos, it seems to 
me, are not sufficiently appreciated by the rising generation. For 
some time my old friend listened in silence to a somewhat animated 
discussion, and then she suddenly broke in : 

“Tam not sorry to see the worship of Charles Dickens on the 
wane.” 

“But why?” I cried. “Every young man and woman might 
profit by the tender sermons he preaches of philanthropy and good- 
will,” 

In reply my friend made the following pungent and incontrovertible 
observation : 

“ Ah, you are not a mother.” 

“ Granted,” I responded, in some surprise ; “ but how does that 
affect my opinion on the subject of Charles Dickens?” 

“ Tt affects it materially, for, having no personal grievance against 
him, you have entirely overlooked one of his great peculiarities. I 
admit his talent, but I do not like his books, and I fancy you would 
find—if they were only brave enough to declare such heresy against 
a man who, thirty years ago, was a household god—that most 
mothers would agree with me.” 

In complete bewilderment I shook my head. 

“T cannot follow you,” I said. “I should have thought mothers, 
before every one else, would recommend Dickens to their children ; 
surely the tone of his works is in very refreshing contrast to the 
doubtful morality of some of our more fashionable novelists.” 

“Oh, certainly, I'll give the devil his due; it is not his morals I 
object to—it is his mothers.” 

“His what?” 
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“His mothers,” my old friend responded warmly. “His own 
mother was an unsatisfactory example I will allow, but that is no 
reason why he should blacken the whole race: speaking feelingly, 
I say he has done us the most cruel injustice. I imagine that there 
is no man living who would dare to state as a serious fact that 
mothers are in reality a detestable and contemptible class—surely 
the world’s history proves the contrary—and yet how has Charles 
Dickens treated us? Shamefully, I say. Our very pride in our 
children has been made ridiculous, and, according to him, when we 
are not demons we are fools!” 

“Oh, no, no,” I interrupted ; “ you must be mistaken.” 

My friend fixed me with her steady eyes. 

“ You are a student of Charles Dickens, are you not ?” 

“Certainly ; I think you could scarcely mention a character of 
his with which I am unfamiliar.” 

“Very well, then, if you can point me out one mother in the 
whole of Dickens’s novels, with any claim to education, who can be 
either admired or respected, I will own that I have wronged 
him. I am ready to admit that on the lower orders he is less 
severe.” 

Eager to prove that she misjudged my favourite, I began to 
search my memory. At the end of ten minutes I was still searching, 
but I had not spoken. The fact was, I was terribly perturbed in 
spirit, I was most anxious not to be worsted in the argument, for 
it seemed to me that a grave slur had been cast upon Charles 
Dickens’s character ; therefore to feel that I could only bring forward, 
as being worthy of respect, David Copperfield’s childish mother, 
was exceedingly mortifying. George’s mother in ‘Bleak House’ 
I could not mention, as, although she is undoubtedly a fine old dame, 
she certainly has no claim to gentle breeding; while in support of 
my friend’s grievance there marshalled such a ghastly troup of 
knaves and fools—if so masculine a term as knave is admissible in 
these circumstances—that I was utterly discomfited. 

“My memory is at fault,” I muttered to myself. “I will go 
home and consult my Dickens.” 

Pleading a headache, I made my excuses, but as I was leaving the 
room my old friend called after me : 

“Tf you have a headache, don’t pursue this subject to-night. I 
warn you you are going to search for a needle in a bottle of hay, 
only ”—somewhat grimly—“ the needle is not there!” 

I locked myself in my study and set to work. At the end of two 
hours, wiser and much sadder, I paused, and gazed blankly around 
at a formidable heap of volumes. I had selected the books hap- 
hazard, and had made a pencil note on each, with this result. 
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‘Great Expectations.’ No parents of any importance. Slight 
character sketch of Herbert’s mother (a decidedly blameable fool). 

‘Old Curiosity Shop.’ Old Mrs. Garland (weak). Kit’s mother 
(lower orders). Mrs. Jiniwin (detestable). 

‘Hard Times.’ Mrs. Gradgrind (idiotic). Bounderby’s mother 
(lower orders). 

‘Little Dorrit.’ Mrs. Clenam (criminal). Mrs. Merdle and Mrs. 
Gowan (worldly, heartless wretches). Mrs. Meagles (nice, but very 
homely). 

‘Our Mutual Friend.’ Mrs. Wilfer (outrageous). 

‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’ Mrs. Nickleby and Mrs. Kenwigs (lunatics). 
Mrs. Squeers (a horror). 

‘Dombey & Son.’ Mrs. Skewton (a disgrace to her sex). Alice’s 
mother, ‘Good Mrs. Brown” (an ogress). Pollie Toodles (lower 
orders). 

‘Martin Chuzzlewit.’ Mothers not in it, with the exception of 
character sketch: ‘“ The Mother of the Gracchi ” (a fool). 

‘Barnaby Rudge.’ Mrs, Varden (intensely objectionable), Mrs. 
Rudge (lower orders). 

‘David Copperfield.’ David's mother (amiable, but weak-minded). 
Mrs. Micawber (a caricature). Mrs. Creakle (a poor thing). Mrs. 
Steerforth (horrid). Mrs. Heep (hateful). “The old soldier” 
(worse). 

‘Bleak House.’ Lady Dedlock (well, well, the least said, ). 
Mrs. Jellyby (another culpable fool). Mrs. Pardiggle (an insupport- 
able creature). Mrs. Guppy (abominable). George’s mother (lower 
orders). 

In ‘ Oliver Twist,’ ‘Tale of Two Cities,’ and ‘ Pickwick,’ the 
mothers are very much in the background, and taking Mrs. Bardell 
as aspecimen of those who do appear, perhaps it is just as well they 
should be. 

“ My friend was right,” I murmured regretfully ; ‘‘ but I wish she 
had not called my attention to the fact. Why should Dickens, of 
all men in the world, have taken this singular stand? He whose 
writings are so full of tender sympathy, why should he be the one 
to do our English matrons such injustice ? ” 

With a sigh I rose to replace the volumes on the shelf. As I did 
so, my eyes fell upon the corner of my book-case devoted to Charles 
Dickens’s great contemporary, William Makepeace Thackeray. I 
stared at the books for a minute, and then, pulling them quickly 
from their places, I returned to my table. 

For another hour I worked, and then I started up and began 
pacing my room. I could not make it out at all—Thackeray was 
nearly as bad as Dickens with respect to his mothers, and yet, despite 
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the cynicism with which he is sometimes charged, a more gentle, 
kindly-hearted man than William Makepeace Thackeray never 
existed. And yet the mothers that his brain has evolved! Barry 
Lyndon’s mother! Mrs. Esmond of Castlewood, in Virginia, a 
respectable but very objectionable little woman. Poor, unreasonable, 
cross Mrs. Sedley, in ‘ Vanity Fair.’ Mrs. Barnes and Mrs. Hobson 
Newcombe, utterly uninteresting and disagreeable. Mrs. Gashleigh, 
poor Timmins’s mother-in-law ; and worse than all, Mrs. Mackenzie, 
the hateful wretch who tortures the dear, gallant old Colonel 
Newcombe to his death. 

On the other hand, we have certainly the two Mrs. Pendennis. 
Thackeray made a concession in giving us them, and Beatrix’s 
mother, Rachel Esmond. Of this last, however, it must be 
admitted that though she is a most delightful character—more 
delightful, perhaps, because of her strongly marked human weak- 
nesses—still her maternal qualities are by no means unquestionable, 
and I fancy it would be impossible to read the book and ignore the 
fact that many of Beatrix Esmond’s faults reflect on her mother. 

I made no further investigations that night, but I resolved that 
the next morning I would arise with the lark, and that I would not 
rest until I had discovered what treatment mothers have received at 
the hands of twelve of our other principal English novelists. I 
made out a list of authors before retiring, and I fancy it will be 
acknowledged to be a sufficiently comprehensive one :—Fielding, 
Smollett, Richardson, Oliver Goldsmith, Sir Walter Scott, Miss 
Austin, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Charles Reade, Bulwer 
Lytton, Wilkie Collins, and, taking one only from our essentially 
modern writers, Ouida. 

I do not pretend that I am nearly so familiar with the works of 
these twelve writers as I am with those of Charles Dickens and 
Thackeray, but having now given serious attention to the subject, I 
should be very much surprised indeed, if any one could point out 
to me, say half-a-dozen instances where, in a standard English novel, 
a mother in her maternal relation takes a really honourable, dignified 
position. And yet this condition of things appears to me to be 
extraordinary to the point of incredibility. 

It was a great consolation to me, however, to be able to reinstate 
Charles Dickens on his pinnacle in my estimation, for, as I did not 
fail to point out to my old friend, why heap reproaches on his head 
alone, all his literary brothers and sisters being tarred with the 
same brush ? 

She was not inclined to believe this at first, but before I left her 
she was bound to confess my accusation against writers of fiction 
en masse was a very strong one. 
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To begin with Fielding. Taking ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘ Amelia’ 
as representative works, where are the admirable mothers in either 
of these books? Distinctly nowhere. 

Smollett, again, has a few ridiculous mothers, but I cannot recollect 
one of any prominence who is entitled to a grain of respect, whereas 
the mother in Richardson’s ‘ Clarissa Harlowe’ is about as bad as 
she can be. To describe this hateful personage as an “ assistant 
tormentor,” who merits speedy promotion to the head of her 
profession, would be no more than just. 

Against Oliver Goldsmith there is also a very heavy charge, and 
to find Goldsmith a delinquent in this respect is to me most 
crushing, for I regard the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ as the finest English 
novel we have ; the most pure, the most tender, the most elevating 
in its way of any that I have read. The whole book is permeated 
with the very spirit of homely philosophy and gentle Christian 
toleration, except in regard to the treatment of one character. 

Who does not love the genial kindly Vicar, in whose composition 
the dove and the serpent are so happily mingled? Which among 
us does not sympathise with and admire the two daughters; and is 
there one who cannot spare a corner of their hearts even to simple 
argumentative, honest Moses? George Primrose, too, is a fine 
fellow, and the little lads will, no doubt, grow up to be worthy 
members of a delightful family, men and women who have weaknesses, 
it is true, but loveable weaknesses except in one case, and that, of 
course, the mother. Why, in the name of charity, should Goldsmith 
have made the mother a blot on this pleasant family picture? It 
appears to me that the character of Mrs. Primrose is written in a 
distinctly different vein from the rest of the book; she is not a bad 
woman ; if the author had treated her failings in his usual tender 
spirit, we should not feel the sentiment of dislike towards her that 
we do. I fancy that Goldsmith makes a positive effort to be ill- 
natured where this mother is concerned and that, having exhausted 
on her his venom, which after all is very innocuous, he has none 
left for the really bad characters in his delightful book. 

Is it not true that after finishing the ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ we 
have more tolerance in our minds even for the rascally squire and 
his confederate, Jenkinson, than we have for the woman who can 
reproach and taunt her repentant daughter in her misery, and who 
is altogether a mass of vanity and contemptible vulgar self-conceit ? 

Oliver Goldsmith wrote but this one novel, but one might imagine 
he was desirous that every one should understand distinctly the 
amount of estimation he considered due to the mother in English 
households. In ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ there is but one really 
objectionable character, for Tony has decidedly redeeming traits, and 
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would not be half as bad as he is if he had been more fortunate in 
his mother ; but who can discover Mrs. Hardcastle’s good side? A 
nagging, false, ridiculous woman, neither more nor less. 

Sir Walter Scott wrote upwards of thirty stories. As a rule, his 
heroes and heroines are parentless ; there are a few fathers, however, 
who have some claim upon our respect, but I cannot remember one 
mother. I should not like to state as a fact that in this large col- 
lection mothers are altogether absent, in fact I know there are one or 
two mentioned, but those I can recollect are certainly not good, the 
mother in ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ for instance. I really do 
not believe in one solitary case Sir Walter Scott has represented 
a dignified maternal character; if he has, she has escaped my 
memory. 

The seven authors that I have cited at present being all of the 
masculine gender, it might be inferred that I consider the reproach 
of injustice to our earliest and dearest friend only applicable to male 
writers; but the next three names on my list are those of women, 
and in their works mothers certainly have no greater claim upon 
our affections. 

In Jane Austin’s ‘Sense and Sensibility’ the mother is an 
intensely foolish creature, while in depicting Elizabeth’s mother, in 
‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ the author seems to have revelled in repre- 
senting a miserable woman who has not a particle of intelligence, and 
is disagreeable into the bargain. 

The greatest of our female authors, George Eliot, has not so 
much to answer for in this respect, except negatively. She does not 
honour mothers as a rule, it is true—but it would almost seem that 
that is too much to expect from any one—generally speaking, she 
ignores them. In two of her important novels, viz. ‘Romola’ 
and ‘Silas Marner,’ if there are any mothers at all, they are very 
subordinate characters. In ‘Adam Bede’ she gave promise of 
striking out a new path, for there are actually three mothers in this 
book that one can think of with pleasure—Mrs. Irvine, Mrs. Poyser 
and Mrs. Bede; and in ‘Middlemarch,’ again, Mrs. Garth is an 
altogether admirable mother. But even George Eliot could not stand 
the mental strain necessary to evolve a decently intelligent mother any 
further than this. In her other novels, where have they sunk to 
intellectually and morally? Mrs. Tulliver and Mrs.’;Deane, in 
‘The Mill on the Floss,’ are hopeless creatures, very little removed 
from imbecility. Mrs. Transome and Mrs. Holt, in ‘ Felix Holt, 
the Radical,’ are decidedly unfavourable specimens? even of this 
vilified race, while Mrs. Harletth, in ‘Daniel Deronda,’ is only 


rendered a little more capable than Mrs. Tulliver and Mrs. Deane 
by education. 
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Charlotte Bronté again keeps on the beaten track. ‘Jane Eyre’ 
contains two character sketches of mothers—Mrs. Reed and Lady 
Ingram—thoroughly cruel and offensive women; in ‘ Villette’ 
Dr. John’s mother is certainly unobjectionable, though she appears 
to me a very weak creature from a literary point of view; in fact, 
whenever anybody attempts to raise the standard with regard to 
the maternal parent, an artistic failure is the result. In Charlotte 
Bronté’s third important work, ‘Shirley,’ the poor maligned mother 
resumes the position assigned to her by the inexorable law of custom. 
Caroline’s mother is a degree less respectable than Lady Dedlock. 

On Bulwer Lytton and Charles Reade, the onus of this wholesale 
misrepresentation of facts rests more lightly—to their credit be this 
spoken. In the long list of Lytton’s novels, it is true, I can only 
recollect one mother of any importance, but this one, Pisistratus’s 
mother in ‘The Caxtons,’ is a very delightful and tender creation ; 
but Bulwer Lytton, like George Eliot, evidently felt he was on 
risky ground in championing a mother, and I cannot remember that 
he made any further effort this way. 

Charles Reade, who, I think, justly considered himself an expert 
on the subject of womanly characteristics, gives us a charming 
mother in Mrs. Little (‘ Put Yourself in His Place’), but in the rest 
of his novels there is no mother that claims any admiration from 
us. Mrs. Dod (‘ Hard Cash ’) and Gerard’s mother, in ‘ The Cloister 
and the Hearth,’ are irritatingly whimsical and unreasonable— 
“womanly,” Charles Reade would have said ; the mother in ‘ Christie 
Johnson’ is intensely offensive, and Lady Bassett, in ‘A Terrible 
Temptation,’ is a downright criminal. 

It seems to me, however, that Charles Reade differs from all the 
rest in this particular. There is no bitterness in his treatment of 
mothers: he recognises their faults, but he appears to regard women 
from a superior altitude ; he is evidently fond of them, and even the 
despised, condemned mother has her weaknesses reviewed in a spirit 
far more of sorrow than of anger. It must be confessed, though, 
that he makes allowances for, and patronises women rather 
obtrusively. 

In six of Wilkie Collins’s books, ‘The Woman in White,’ ‘The 
Moonstone,’ ‘No Name,’ ‘Man and Wife,’ ‘ Poor Miss Finch,’ and 
‘The Armadales,’ there is one mother, Mrs. Verinder (‘The Moon- 
stone’), and she is a nonentity. The wife of the Rev. Finch can 
scarcely be accounted a character, while the difficulty of dealing 
with Mrs. Vanstone, in ‘No Name,’ is easily done away with by 
killing her almost at once. 

Before criticising the last on my list of novelists, Ouida, I must 
confess that I am not acquainted with many of her later works, but 
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in the ten or twelve books that I have read, there is certainly not 
one mother with redeeming traits, and it would be difficult to 
imagine a more thoroughly detestable character than Lady Dolly 
Vanderdecken in ‘ Moths.’ 

Attending a popular lecture on the Chinese and their manners 
and customs on one occasion, I heard it asserted that in China no 
woman is considered worthy of respect until she becomes a grand- 
mother. I cannot vouch for the authenticity of this statement, but 
if it be true, an explanation of one of Ouida’s peculiarities might be 
found in the supposition that she had been brought up with celestial 
ideas on this subject. Any way, while at her hands mothers have 
much to complain of, both with regard to sins of omission and 
commission, grandmothers, on the contrary, are treated with high 
honour. At this moment, without any reference to her works, I can 
remember three very delightful grandmothers that Ouida has given 
us; one in ‘ Tricotrin,’ another in ‘In Marema,’ and the third in a 
short story entitled ‘A Leaf in the Storm.’ This last is a very 
noble sketch. Why did not the author enter a protest against the 
conventional notion in this instance ? why not have made this grand 
old woman a mother ? 

Any solution of the riddle of this singular universal avoidance of 
maternal virtues in fiction is, I admit, beyond me. If one’s heroes and 
heroines were always orphans, it would be to a certain extent 
understandable ; the fortunes of young people are decidedly more 
interesting to follow when they depend upon their own unaided 
exertions ; but if that were the reason, fathers would be as much in 
the way as mothers, and yet fathers abound in novels; and though 
they are not distinguished by good qualities as a whole, still very 
little consideration will bring to one’s mind many prominent 
exceptions to this rule. 

No, from some perfectly inexplicable cause it cannot be denied 
that mothers are not interesting objects from a novelist’s point of 
view. In real life, setting aside the obvious necessity for a mother 
at the start, no one would venture to dispute the immense influence, 
whether for good or evil, she possesses, and in strange contrast to 
the indifference with which her claim is regarded by novelists is the 
homage that is done her by painters. For many a decade mothers 
and children, or at least one Mother and one Child, monopolised the 
attention of artists, and even now mothers of all sorts and conditions, 
of ages varying between eighteen and ninety, are enormously popular 
in pictures, and will be, I fancy, as long as Art exists. A young 
rustic mother nursing her infant, an aged woman leaning on her 
stalwart son’s arm, where is the gallery from which they are 
excluded ? And how many a vigorous painter has put his whole 
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heart and soul into this subject! In fiction, on the contrary, the 
strength of the writer is used in the depiction of bad mothers. If 
by any chance a good or an intelligent one obtrudes herself into the 
commencement of a novel, five hundred to one within half-a-dozen 
chapters the struggle on her account becomes too severe, she 
succumbs to some mysterious disease, and with a sigh of relief the 
author deposits her in the cold grave. 

Ihave made no attempt to criticise from this point of view the 
vast army of novelists of the present day, but my experience of 
their works leads me to believe that exactly the same reproach 
applies to them—to Mrs. Humphrey Ward it certainly does. 

Robert Elsmere’s mother is characteristic, intellectual, and 
intensely interesting, vigorous too in health apparently at the 
beginning of the book ; yet she is cut off in her prime before you 
are well into the story, and throughout the rest of this exceedingly 
clever book you are burdened with Mrs. Leyburn, a typical novelist’s 
mother—weakly in physique, and deficient in heart and brains. 
You might reasonably have expected to be spared the infliction of 
Mrs. Leyburn, considering that she is rapidly failing mentally and 
physically when you first hear of her; but no, from repeated attacks 
of bronchitis she arises refreshed, and I fully believe the author 
intends you to understand that Mrs. Leyburn will attain a very 
green old age indeed. 

My perplexity is increasing apace: here is another riddle which I 
should be glad to be able to solve. In the minds of authors it is 
obviously only the existing race of mothers that are objectionable ; 
there is not one that would admit that the gentle or high-spirited 
maiden whose fortunes we all follow with so much interest could in 
her turn develop into the brainless, miserable, or wicked mother of 
fiction ; and yet, with a little chronological licence, Richardson’s and 
Fielding’s maidens are Dickens’s and Thackeray’s matrons. The 
difficulty of grasping the fact that, during a consecutive period of a 
couple of hundred years, the mothers have been invariably demons 
or fools, and the daughters angels, appears to me to be very serious. 

In concluding my remarks on this puzzling question, there is one 
other writer whose name I must bring forward, and there is also a 
confession that forces itself from me. The writer is the greatest 
student of human nature the world has ever known—William Shake- 
speare! In Shakespeare’s thirty-seven plays there are five imaginary 
mothers only. I do not consider that Hermione and Thaisa 
(Pericles) pose as mothers. Out of these five the Countess, in 
All's Well that Ends Well, is the only one for whom it is possible 
to feel the slightest admiration. I am sure this is evident when we 
consider that Hamlet’s mother, Lady Capulet, Tamora, and the 
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Queen in Cymbeline are the other four. In the historical plays, 
King John, Richard the Third and Coriolanus, Shakespeare can- 
not shirk the mothers; but Queen Constance, Queen Elinor, and 
the Duchess of York, are loud-voiced dames, to speak mildly ; and 
Volumnia, while admittedly noble, is not loveable. 

For my own peace of mind I shall try to accept the situation as it 
stands, and make no further effort to elucidate this mystery. I am 
the further urged to this course for this reason. Iam myselfa writer 
of fiction, and, thinking the matter over for the first time, I cannot 
shut my eyes to the fact that in my published stories there figures 
one good mother only. Curiously enough, she also shuffled off the 
mortal coil and went to her rest early in the book. 

Now comes my confession. I allow I have done wrong—mothers 
have suffered at my hands also; I have represented them unjustly in 
the past, but with shame I must admit that in the future I know I 
shall be compelled to do likewise. I cannot help it—it is fate. I 
have never evolved a good mother with sufficient stamina to reach 
middle life yet; I am very much afraid such an effort would be 


beyoud my powers, and I am not altogether sure that I ever mean to. 
try to make it. 
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Vale Place, Pout Street. 


A SKETCH. 


Cuapter I. 
DRAPERIES AND DESIGN. 


A smart little brougham with a high-stepping horse turned out 
of the park gates, drove down Sloane Street, turned to the right, 
and drew up before one of those neat little houses in Vale Place, 
Pont Street. 

A lady alighted. 

“Post these letters,” she said. ‘‘ Let those books be taken 
back to Mudie’s, and be round with the carriage at a quarter 
to eight.” 

Having given her orders she took a latchkey from her purse, 
and, putting it into the lock, let herself in. She had forgotten 
the curtain behind the door and she struck her bonnet against it. 

“Horrid thing!” she said, and she drew it roughly aside. 
“There isn’t room for curtains in these poky houses. Bijou! 
what a satire; and yet poky wouldn’t look well in an advertise- 
ment.” 

Now logically the fault was hers and the curtain was quite 
blameless in the matter, hanging in artistic folds as a well- 
behaved curtain should, so that it was quite unreasonable of 
Mrs. Ferrers to be angry with it. But Mrs. Ferrers was far 
from being an unreasonable woman, and so, having let herself in, 
and adjusted her shaken bonnet, she drew the curtain gently 
back into its place, and went up-stairs. Still there was a frown 
on her usually smooth brow. 

She drew aside another curtain and entered the back drawing- 
room; and there was still another to draw—this time a jingling 
thing of beads and bamboo—before she reached the front. 

To-day things seemed to strike her in new lights. 

“T wonder whether this house is in quite good taste,” she 
said going up to the glass over the hearth and untying her 
bonnet-strings. 
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“Ts that you, Mabel?” said a man who lay stretched on a 
couch with a newspaper before him ; “ I didn’t hear you come in.” 

“You were asleep I suppose,” said Mrs. Ferrers shortly. ‘“ And 
by-the-bye I wish, when you want to go to sleep on the sofas, you 
would put a handkerchief or something under your feet.” 

“Tt might be advisable,” said Colonel Anstey indolently. “And 
pray, why do you wonder whether this house is quite in good 
taste?” 

“JT am out of temper,” said Mrs. Ferrers. “I wonder why 
Corise put red into this bonnet when I distinctly said I wanted 
blue!” she said this parenthetically, arranging at the same time 
the hair on her forehead— Because,” she went on, “ this house 
is so very full. Look, there is scarcely room to move.” 

Colonel Anstey stuck his glass in his eye and looked round ; 
it was true the room was very full, but then it was full of very 
pretty things, and the warm red of the walls made an artistic 
background. There were two or three big palms in pots draped 
with Indian silk, and there were many low tables covered with 
a litter of bits of old silver and odds and ends of brass-work and 
pottery. There were draperies on the walls and Japanese fans 
and scrolls. There was a cottage piano hung at the back, which 
was turned to the room, with Eastern embroidery. There was a 
fourfold screen, worked with great silver birds, across the smaller 
door. Through the strings of the bamboo curtains one could 
dimly see the red inner room, fitted with a bookcase and a little 
writing table and one or two pictures on draped easels. 

Colonel Anstey took in generally all these details. 

“T find no fault,” he said in his slow pleasant voice—“ none. 
The orientalism of the room is well sustained. The colours are 
harmonious and blend prettily, the style is free from any glaring 
error or straining after effect, and the whole is pleasing to the 
eye. To what does your fastidiousness take exception, sister 
Mabel ?” 

He transferred his scrutiny from the room to the figure leaning 
against the mantel-piece. The white of the painted metal threw 
out the bold lines of shoulder, bust and waist. People called 
Mrs. Ferrers a very striking woman. Tall, firmly moulded, with 
well-defined curves, other women were dwarfed beside her. 
There was dignity in her upright carriage, and a strength of 
purpose in her face that won her obedience. She knew it, and 
felt that this strength was power. 

Nevertheless it would not pay bills; and hence that sense 
to-day of the unsatisfactoriness of all things. 

“The fact is,” said Colonel Anstey, after he had stared at her 
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for some moments in silence ; “ the fact is, Mabel, there is some- 
thing the matter with you.” 

Mrs. Ferrers gave a movement of impatience. 

“For goodness sake, Tom, stop staring at me. I don’t like it. 
If you want to admire me, do it when I am not looking. It 
irritates me.” 

Colonel Anstey, took up his sporting paper. “But you may 
say just what you like, my dear,” he said from behind it; “ but 
there is something the matter with you. Just what ever you like 
you may say, but it will not wash.” 

Mrs. Ferrers took an impatient turn on the rug—the only clear 
spot for a turn in the room—and put her hand upon her hip. 

“Very well,” she said, “if you must have it, you must. Yes, 
there is something the matter with me. I have had a row with 
Corise. She wants her money—says she won’t make me another 
dress till she gets it.” 

t “The devil!” said Colonel Anstey pleasantly. 

| “Tt ds the devil,” said Mrs. Ferrers. ‘“Corise was very 
q impertinent, and I was furious and walked out of the shop. But 
| all the walking out of the shop in the world won't raise two 
¥ hundred pounds.” 

t “Two hundred what ?” said Colonel Anstey. 

“Two hundred pounds,” repeated Mrs. Ferrers. ‘“ Don’t be a 
1 fool, Tom, please. “You don’t suppose I dress as I do for 
: | nothing, do you? Two hundred pounds! And what am I to 
| do? Imust have a dress for Ascot—(Seringa has got the house)— 
and Corise won’t make it, and I can’t go to any one else, I can’t, 
Tom! ‘There is not any one who cuts as she does.” 

“ Upon my word, Mabel, it is tooridiculous. We must draw in 
somewhere. I’ve made scarcely anything on the turf this year, 
and with the tiny income that is certain, and the hire of your 
brougham and debts everywhere, we shall soon smash up. I have 
been expecting some one to demand their money for some time. 
It’s deuced odd they haven’t before this.” 

“T shall have to give up the brougham I suppose,” said Mrs, 
Ferrers; “and that will be awful. I got so accustomed to drive 
during my husband’s life that I should miss it fearfully. We ' 
can’t well live in a smaller house, goodness knows this one is 
tiny enough.” 

There was silence for a few moments, and then Colonel Anstey 
spoke. 

“Talking of husbands, Mabel, there is one way out of it. The 
enly way, as far as I can see. You will have to marry again. 
There is no help for it.” 
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* And who am I to marry ?” 

“Tam coming to that. I have a pretty sharp brain, Mabel, 
and you are a handsome woman. Would you mind marrying a 
boy ?” 

“A boy?” echoed Mrs. Ferrers. ‘“ What boy?” 

“ A very pretty boy, Mabel, with a very pretty fortune as well 
as his face, a very shy nature and an impressionable heart. You 
could play ducks and drakes with it. He is well worth trying 
for, besides which, if you managed to hook him, you would be the 
Honourable.” 

“ Dear me,” said Mrs. Ferrers, “how interesting! And what 
is this young man’s name?” 

“Farquhar, Cecil Farquhar.” 

“Lord Mapleston’s son ?” 

“Yes; I met him last year at Monte Carlo, and got to know 
him pretty well—as one does abroad at a place like that—and I 
knocked up against him yesterday in Piccadilly, and the thought 
struck me that possibly some day he might be useful. He was 
awfully glad to see me, the dear boy. Now suppose I ask him to 
dinner. He is alone in town, his people are at Spa or somewhere, 
and the coast is clear. Now suppose, as I say, I ask him to 
dinner and you can see what you think of him. Remember he is 
very shy. I shall leave you to weave your own web. This is a 
beastly calculating way of talking,” added Colonel Anstey with a 
laugh, “ but things will soon be in a beastly mess. They very 
nearly were last winter in Rome. And if you were a less nice 
woman, I should condemn the whole plot, but as it is--—” 

Mrs. Ferrers laughed. 

“Ask young Farquhar to dinner,” she said lightly. ‘“ There 
can be no harm in that. He can come on approval as it were; 
and if I like him, and the game is worth the candle, we'll deal to 
begin with.” 


Cuapter II. 
SOLITUDE A DEUX. 
Mrs. Ferrers’ very smart maid pulled aside the bamboo curtains 
and announced—“ Mr. Farquhar.” 

The situation was carefully prepared with subtlest art. Two 
great red lamps stood amongst the palms and threw a warm 
glow over the room. A third smaller one cast its soft rose tints 
on to Mrs. Ferrers’ head. She sat in a low wicker chair over 
which had been thrown a downy catskin rug. She wore a 
crimson dress that threw up the gleaming white of neck and arm, 
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The exquisitely tinted fairness of her complexion might have 
been aided by art, or might not. Cecil Farquhar certainly did 
not question it. As a matter of fact it was not. Her luminous 
eyes were full of the warm light, soft from the shaded lamps. 
There was a certain Eastern dreaminess about the scene that 
was infinitely delicious. Mrs. Ferrers rose and put oui her hand. 

“Ah, Mr. Farquhar, this is so good of you; and I regret to 
tell you that you will have to submit to being bored by me for 
this evening. Colonel Anstey asked me to make his profound 
apologies to you. He was so distressed. He was called away 
quite suddenly this afternoon on business. It was too provoking, 
and he was greatly disappointed.” 

“Not at all,” said young Farquhar, “I don’t mind, I assure 
you—at least, I mean, of course s 

“Ah yes, I know. You mean of course, that you are going to 
be very kind and make the best of it, don’t you? That is so 
good of you.” 

To herself Mrs. Ferrers was saying : 

“Tom had reason. He generally has! What a pretty boy, 
and how shy!” 

Cecil Farquhar on his part was remarking: 

“By Jove! she is splendid! But I say, I wish Anstey was 
here. I am awfully frightened.” 

At this moment a little gong sounded, and dinner was 
announced. 

“ And we must go down Indian file,” said Mrs. Ferrers. ‘These 
stupid London stairs, you know, so narrow. Besides,” she 
added to herself, “the back of my dress is one of Corise’s 
triumphs.” 

They entered the dining-room. More red light here, and 
more warm walls, and much massive pottery. 

“And you are going to be very good to me, Mr, Farquhar, and 
sit at the foot and carve.” 

Cecil Farquhar murmured his assent, and trembled at troubles 
ahead. Mrs. Ferrers said grace prettily. 

“My brother met you abroad, I think, Mr. Farquhar, and that 
is of itself such an introduction, isn’t it! One gets to know 
people so well, I think, out of England.” 

“T think one does,” said Cecil Farquhar, remembering how 
Colonel Anstey had become sufficiently intimate with him to 
borrow five pounds on the first evening of their acquaintance. 
To Colonel Anstey’s credit be it said, however, that that five 
pounds had been punctually repaid. ‘Yes, I think one does.” 

“And you are very musical, didn’t you say, Mr. Farquhar ?” 
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She knew that he had not said so, for he had not made half-a- 
dozen remarks since he arrived, but she felt that to put a little 
conversation into his mouth was to place things on a friendly 
footing. 

“Oh, scarcely that, Mrs. Farrer——” 

“Ferrers,” suggested the lady, gently. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the young man, reddening slightly, 
“TI beg your pardon, Mrs. Ferrers of course, scarcely that, I 
admire immensely, don’t you know. I am awfully fond of it and 
all that. I can sit for hours and listen, but I don’t do anything 
myself you know, except on the banjo a little.” 

Mrs. Ferrers smiled. 

“The banjo!” she said. “ But how very nice. The instrument 
of the future! One hears so much about it. You have not got it 
with you?” 

“No,” he answered. “If I had known P 

“ Ah, quel dommage! You must come in sometimes and play 
to me. I am often alone in the afternoon about five, and it 
would be a real charity you know, and be accounted to you for 
righteousness.” 

She laughed softly, and this bore very creditable witness to 
her patience; for he was mangling the poor fowl he was pre- 
tending to carve, cutting a little bit of each breast and making 
the bird look supremely ridiculous. At length dinner came to an 
end. The discreet and smart parlour-maid had retired, and Mrs. 
Ferrers and Cecil Farquhar sat vis-a-vis alone. There had come 
a pause. Mrs. Ferrers broke it. ‘I must catch my own eye,” 
she said with her soft laugh, “for there is no other lady to sign 
to, and I must leave you to your wine. I think there are some 
cigars on the sideboard. Ah no, cigarettes; do you mind? I 
don’t quite know where Tom puts his cigars.” 

“T really, well upon my word don’t you know, if I may,” began 
Farquhar. 

“What, you prefer a cigarette! Ah, your pretty manners, Mr. 
Farquhar! You would save me all trouble. And now I will 
leave you. And don’t desert me altogether, or I shall really 
have to come down and fetch you.” 

“Tt is a strong magnet,” said Farquhar slowly, and with a 
little laugh at his own boldness, for there was not much that was 
metaphorical in his normal conversation, “that can keep a needle 
from a loadstone.” 

“ Indeed yes,” thought Mrs. Ferrers to herself, for she was far 
from wanting in logic. However, she shook her head prettily and 
said, “ You must not flatter me, Mr. Farquhar, yet.” 
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Then she went up to the drawing-room. 

“He is a dear boy,” she said to herself, “and I should not 
mind marrying him a bit, but I would not trap him for 
worlds,” 

Downstairs, between the slow puffs of his cigarette, Cecil 
Farquhar was saying to himself, “By Jove, don’t you know, she 
is magnificent—she ¢s.” 

And he helped himself to Colonel Anstey’s well-chosen wine, 
and looked round the artistic room with its brick-coloured walls 
and little oak galleries which held those odds and ends of china 
and earthenware, which the widow and her brother knew so well 
how to choose. 

Regarded more closely, Cecil Farquhar was not such a boy as a 
casual glance suggested. The extreme lightness of his moustache 
took away from its size, and made him look younger than he 
really was. Had his colouring been dark he would have looked 
some years older. His head, with its close-cropped yellow hair, 
was small and well-shaped. His features and teeth were regular, 
his eyes blue and deep. In figure he was tall and strongly built, 
with small hands and feet. Womenalways admired him. It was a 
pity that he was shy, but in his shyness there was nothing approach- 
ing to awkwardness, nor any suspicion of that self-consciousness 
which makes its victims try to avoid meeting the eyes of those 
to whom they are talking, like guilty dogs caught in their theft 
and conscience-stricken. 

In the drawing-room Mrs. Ferrers prepared a new situation. 
She placed a tiny brazier on one of the little red tables amongst 
the palms, and she set fire to a pastille. The faint fumes of 
incense now rose and filled the room with a dreamy eastern aroma. 
Then she set the bamboo curtains swinging, and they made a soft 
jingling that was infinitely soothing. After that she sat down at 
the piano. 

“By Jove,” said Cecil Farquhar, throwing the end of his 
cigarette into his finger-glass and crushing up his napkin, “she 
can play—she can!” 

And then he went upstairs. 

“No, let them swing,” said Mrs. Ferrers, as he caught the 
swaying strings of beads and bamboo to still them—‘ let them 
swing, the sound soothes me.” 

“ But, I say, Mrs. Ferrers, please don’t stop playing. It drew 
me up don’t you know——” | 

“ Like the magnet that was stronger than a loadstone, eh? ” 
said Mrs. Ferrers, laughing; “but you have spoilt your pretty 
speech. I had been rather fancying after what you said that it 
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was I who was going to ‘draw’ you up, as you call it, and after 
all it turns out to be only my playing.” 

“ Oh, I say, Mrs. Ferrers, don’t be hard on me,” said Farquhar. 
“Upon my word I meant, don’t you know——” 

“Everything that was nice. I know you did, Mr. Farquhar. 
Very well, I'll go on playing, shall 1? and you will sit on that 
chair—that one with the skins on it. Do try it. It is so com- 
fortable. I dare say you will go to sleep.” 

He lay back on the fur-covered chair with his hands in his 
pockets, and his long legs crossed. The dreamy waltz floated 
softly through the room. The fumes of the pastille lingered 
faintly on the air. The bead and bamboo strings swung ever 
gently and more gently. Presently they were held aside, and 
Mrs. Ferrers’ smart maid brought in tea. 

“Which you must drink,” said Mrs. Ferrers. ‘“ We rather 
pride ourselves on our tea—don’t we, Miller ?” 

‘Yes, m’,” said the smart maid with a bridle and a smile, and 
withdrew. 

Mrs. Ferrers was certainly a clever woman. Few things of the 
sort are more pleasing to a man than to see a woman, in whom he 
is interested, on good terms with her servants. That “don’t 
we, Miller?” sent Mrs, Ferrers up several rungs in the ladder of 
Cecil Farquhar’s estimation. 

“ And now I am going to sing to you,” said Mrs. Ferrers, and 
she went to the piano. Some odd impulse suggested her choice 
of the song. 


“T know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care! 
She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee! 


“She has two eyes, so soft aud brown, 
Take care! 
She gives a side glance and looks down, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee! 


“She gives thee a garland woven fair, 
Take care! 
It is a fool’s-cap for thee to wear, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee!” 
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“How pretty—how awfully pretty!” said Cecil Farquhar, 
forgetting his shyness in the charm of her voice. “But how 
false and hollow and horrible. I hate a woman like that!” 

“There are many such women,” said Mrs. Ferrers. “Why?” 

“She gives a side glance and looks down.” 

Mrs. Ferrers did that very prettily herself. 

“ Because,” said Cecil Farquhar warmly and still forgetting his 
shyness, “ because God—or the devil, has given to women a 
great power, and a woman who misuses it is unworthy.” 

He spoke earnestly, for him, and in quite an unusual tone, and 
for once without his normal “I say, upon my word,” or “ Don't 
you know.” 

Mrs. Ferrers, sitting at the piano in the red light, was looking 
at him intently. To herself she was saying—‘I like you for 
that! I like you for that!” 

He reddened slightly under her keen scrutiny, and relapsed 
into his usual self. 

“At least, I mean of course, don’t you know, that when a 
fellow’s pretty hard hit and that sort of thing, it’s rather a shame 
to make a fool of him like that, don’t you know.” 

For a few moments Mrs. Ferrers had grown serious, and an 
oddly wistful light had found its way to the languishing eyes. 
Now she laughed very softly and rose from the piano. 

“ You are a little hard on us, Mr. Farquhar,” she said. 

“On you!” he exclaimed in surprise. “I spoke of the woman 
of your song.” 

Mrs. Ferrers laughed again, but there came once more a 
suspicion of that serious look to her eyes. 

“And now,” said Cecil Farquhar, consulting his watch, ‘I am 
afraid it’s awfully late, and I must be trotting home to bed, don’t 
you know! Good night, Mrs. Ferrers, and thanks for an awfully 
jolly evening. You've been awfully kind to me. You'll tell 
Colonel Anstey how sorry I was not to.see him.” 

Mrs. Ferrers held out her hand. 

“And now that you have found your way here,” she said with 
her level glance, “ you will come again, won’t you? and perhaps 
Tom will be here. Ah, yes, and the banjo? I must not forget. 
When will you come and play to me—on Wednesday at tea-time ?” 

“So happy,” murmured the young man. After that he drew 
aside the swaying curtain of beads and bamboo and was gone. 

Alone, Mabel Ferrers leant her two elbows on the white metal 
of the mantelpiece and looked at her reflection in the glass. 


“ He is a dear boy,” she said to herself; “and I will not make 
a fool of him.” 
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Cuaprer III. 
MILLINERY AND MUD. 


Creciz Farquuar went to the little house in Vale Place, Pont 
Street, punctually on Wednesday, and on many Wednesdays, 
besides other days, such as Mondays and Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays. He was always made 
welcome; Mrs. Ferrers was always charming, and Colonel Anstey 
called him “ dear boy ” with affection. 

Just about this time Mrs. Ferrers was in the best spirits. 
Colonel Anstey had had good luck, and the Derby Day had 
brought him in a good deal of money. 

Corise was sent her cheque. 

Corise wrote a note of abject apology. Surely Madame, to 
whom she owed so much, having been recommended so often by 
her as a reliable dressmaker—surely Madame had not taken her 
at her word! Of a surety Madame must know that Corise was 
not ungrateful, and that, money or no money, it was always 
supreme pleasure to execute any order which Madame might have 
the complacency to give, &c., &e. 

Cecil Farquhar was having tea in the little oriental drawing- 
room when the note, and new book of plates which Corise had 
sent, arrived. 

“T wonder,” said Mrs. Ferrers prettily, putting down her cup, 
“I wonder whether you are any judge of dress, Mr. Farquhar?” 

The young man laughed. 

“They say at home that I am,” he said; “ but then, don’t you 
know, one’s sister’s opinion is 

“Well worth having,” said Mrs. Ferrers, dovetailing her ending 
to his beginning, “and so is one’s brother’s. Tom knows very 
well what looks well, and whether my things are well cut; but he 
has no ideas. Not one. Now my sister, Mrs. Mud——” 

She paused and laughed, expecting some exclamation from 
sheer habit. 

“ Mrs. ?” asked Farquhar, raising his eyebrows. 

“Mud,” said Mrs. Ferrers, “ There is no good mincing matters 
—M-U-D! She married an American, and she naturally had to 
marry his name as well. But that is not the worst of it. My 
poor mother had rather romantic notions about names. My 
brother’s names are Ethelred Vincent Thomas, so we call him 
Tom. My name is Mabel, and my sister’s Seringa. Now, Mr. 
Farquhar, if you are going to laugh at us, I sha’n’t tell you these 
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interesting little facts. But it is too ludicrous! Seringa Mud! 
It was all very well while it was Seringa Anstey, but Mud—Mud! 
Poor girl, she nearly broke off the match, but she was wise, and 
forebore ; and as the name sounded so American, she contented 
herself with picking up what she calls ‘ Amer-ricanisms.” 
However, Mr. Mud is going to change it next year. Now stop 
laughing this minute. If you are a judge of dress you can help 
me. I want something for Ascot. Seringa is coming up for a 
week from Bath, where she lives, and she has taken a little house; 
and so you see I naturally want to look nice.” 

“As you naturally will, don’t you know, of course!” said 
Farquhar. 

“You have dropped a bit of cake on the carpet,” said Mrs. 
Ferrers, ignoring the compliment on principle. “If you wouldn’t 
mind— ‘Thank you, so much. Now come over and look at these 
patterns. No, don’t take the book. You had better kneel.” 

So he knelt down beside her on the rug. ‘The portfolio of 
fashion plates was on her lap. Mrs. Ferrers found herself 
affectionately admiring his yellow head, and presently she found 
herself telling him so. 

“What pretty hair you have!” she said softly. He coloured. 
The words sounded infinitely sweet. He rose hurriedly, and 
laughed. Curiously enough, at that moment, perhaps the result 
of some magnetic influence which had caused the coincidence of 
her arrival being heralded by the talk about her name, the bead 
and bamboo curtains were drawn, and Mrs. Ferrers’ smart maid 
announced—Mrs. Mud. 

“My dear Seringa!” 

“My dear Mabel!” 

“T had to come up to town,” said Mrs. Mud, when the sisters 
had embraced, “about that nasty house at Ascot. There has been 
some stupid misunderstanding, and it has slipped through my 
fingers.” 

“Qh, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Ferrers. And then she remembered 
the young man who stood shyly at the window, uncertain whether 
to goor toremain. “You must let me introduce you,” she said 
prettily. ‘“ Mr. Farquhar, Mrs. Mud.” 

“So charmed!” said Mrs. Mud, “It hasn’t even two d’s, Mr. 
Farquhar. Spelt the same way as the mud in the streets, I tell 
everyone. Mr. Mud doesn’t. mind now. I tell him it is much 
better to brazen it out, and so itis. There ought to be some law 
against these atrocities, now oughtn’t there? In the meanwhile 
I live in seclusion at Bath. I will not present myself to civil- 
ization—meaning London, with a name like that. However, I 
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have only about nine more months of it. Horace changes it 
early next year, Mabel. I have asserted myself at last and 
extorted a promise—a swear, Mabel, on a Church Service.” 

Rather like her sister, but in less good style, Mrs. Mud was a 
handsome woman with a sharp face and voice, and a fair com- 
plement of natural humour. She made good capital out of the 
mud, both literally and otherwise. The name, though a thorn in 
her side, was, in her hands, an immense source of amusement to 
her friends, and certainly not less so, if rather grimly, to herself. 
The man represented money, and Seringa Anstey had felt that she 
owed it to her brother and sister to marry him. Perhaps had it 
not been for her generosity, the little house in Vale Place, Pont 
Street, would not have held so many pretty things. There was 
an immense feeling of esprit de corps in this odd little family. 

“So I needn’t trouble you to design a dress for me, Mr. 
Farquhar,” said Mrs. Ferrers with her sweet smile, “since Mrs. 
Mud has not been able to get the house.” 

“ But, good gracious me!” said Mrs. Mud, with her sharp good- 
tempered voice. “I mean to getit. What else do you suppose I 
came up for? Where’s Tom, he might come with me?” 

“Tom is away,” said Mrs, Ferrers. 

“‘That’s like Tom !” 

“Going, Mr. Farquhar?” said Mrs. Ferrers. “ Must you 
really, and to-morrow what engagements have you? Now, will 
you be very nice and good, and come with me to Corise’s. Will 
you? How nice of you, ® man’s ideas are always so useful in 
dress. I will drive round to your chambers, shall I?—Diggings, 
or whatever the terrible word is !—and then we'll fetch the banjo 
on the way back, and you shall come home and have tea 
with me.” 

When Cecil Farquhar was gone, Mrs. Mud looked at her sister. 

“Who is that boy?” she said sharply. ‘And where did you 
get those bamboo things? they are rather pretty! How are 
funds?” 

“Funds are a shade better than they were,” said Mrs. Ferrers 
doubtfully, beginning at the end and working backwards. “I 
bought them,” nodding and pointing to the curtains with a knit- 
ting needle. ‘“ He is one of Lord Mapleston’s sons—the second I 
think.” 


“T didn’t suppose you stole them,” said Mrs. Mud, “and I don’t 
mind if I do have some tea!” 


“My darling Seringa, why didn’t you ask me before? How 
stupid of me! I wonder what I was thinking of.” 
“Young Farquhar,” said Mrs. Mud drily. ‘“ How much better 
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your servants make buttered toast than mine. What are you 
knitting ?” 

Mrs. Ferrers looked down at her work. 

“ A pair of silk socks,” she said demurely. 

“Who for?” asked Mrs. Mud, with more bluntness than 
grammar. 

“ My dear Seringa, really!” exclaimed Mrs. Ferrers. “I don’t 
quite know. Tom, perhaps.” 

“Young Farquhar,” said Mrs. Mud again. “You are very 
intimate with him. Do you mean to marry him?” 

Mrs. Ferrers lying back in the deep chair with the fur over it, 
her pretty feet crossed in front of her, her small head against the 
white of the catskin, looked at her sister for some seconds before 
she answered, and there was a suspicious tremble in the voice that 
said : 

“I don’t know, Seringa ; I haven’t made up my mind, and besides 
—besides, he has not asked me.” 


Cuapter IV. 
OLD LADY MAPLESTON. 


Mrs. Ferrers’ set was not exactly that of the connections of 
Cecil Farquhar. In the little house in Vale Place, Pont Street, 
he met, on the whole, rather a Bohemian lot, actors and artists 
and the wives of both, and young authors and composers, and 
though these people were not unknown to fame, still they did 
not qualify for the name of Lion, that magic word which unlocks 
higher doors. 

Hence it was some little time before Cecil Farquhar’s fine 
friends got to knew of his growing intimacy with the handsome 
Mrs. Ferrers. True they had begun to remark that he was 
“awfully unavailable this season, always engaged,” but, in 
London, this being such a common complaint, it never struck 
anyone to be suspicious. It chanced, however, that Mrs. Mud, 
coming out of Mrs. Ferrers’ house, met one of her Bath friends 
driving in the direction of the Park. The lady stopped her 
hansom. 

“My dear Mrs. Mud! In town? How nice! Where are 
you going? CanI be of any use? Can I drop you anywhere?” 

“Tt would be really kind,” said Mrs. Mud, “if you are going 
anywhere in the direction of Piccadilly.” 

“T am.on my way to see Old Lady Mapleston in Albemarle 
Street. So I can put you down where you like.” 
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“Lady Mapleston?” said Seringa, with the consciousness of 
coincidence being at work, and wondering where she had just 
heard the name. 

It dawned upon her presently, and she not unnaturally made 
some trifling remark about Cecil Farquhar. After that the 
conversation rolled off to other matters. But a seed had been 
dropped, and when Mrs. Mud had been put down at the corner 
of Clarges Street, Mrs. Duncan, the Bath friend, carried the 
little seed into Albemarle Street, and sowed it very innocently 
in old Lady Mapleston’s drawing-room. 

* * * * * 

Some old women shrivel as they age, and some call in the aid 
of art to try and conceal the ravages of time and nature. Some 
grow bulky and shapeless, and some scraggy and thin. 

Very different to any of these was the Dowager Lady 
Mapleston. 

Old age idealised! She was like some dainty Dresden figure, 
some grand old aristocrat of a bygone day—a _ well-chosen 
specimen of an English gentlewoman, with her white-grey hair, 
her black silk dress and little lace shawl tied gracefully over her 
shoulders. A dear old lady, too, with everything about her as 
neat and well ordered as herself. 

In figure she was tall and stately, her back just rounded by 
the weight of her eighty years, but her head was held proudly as 
in bygone days, and her blue eyes, so like her grandson’s, were 
bright as ever. Her hands were white and delicate, not too thin, 
as she herself would have told you, “I had beautiful hands,” she 
often said and smiled as she sighed, “ but I am getting old.” 

“You have now,” people said to her gently, for instinctively 
one’s voice must soften as it addressed her. 

Every one loved her. Her manner had an infinite charm. 
She numbered her friends by hundreds, for no one who had had 
the good fortune to know her could ever forget her sweet face. 
Wherever she went she carried a subtle atmosphere of cheerful 
content, and all things went happily for her. 

Her drawing-room was a little centre, and daily her friends 
dropped in and dropped out. Then she had very often young 
people staying with her, and she took much interest in their 
society. 

Lady Mapleston’s Bible and her papers and her books were 
very constant companions to her, and in truth she was never 
dull. She took a keen and lively interest in politics and in all 


that busy London life outside which, and yet in whose midst, 
she lived. 
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Mrs. Duncan sowed her little seed very innocently. 

“At Mrs. Ferrers!” said old Lady Mapleston. ‘Who is 
Mrs. Ferrers?” 

“My friend Mrs. Mud’s sister,” said Mrs. Duncan. 

“Mud! that is not a pretty name,” said the old lady. 

“No,” said Mrs. Duncan, “indeed no! Her husband is an 
American.” 

“Mrs. Ferrers’ husband?” asked Lady Mapleston. 

“Qh no. Mrs. Ferrers is a widow. I meant Mr. Mud was 
an American.” 

“Oh I see,” said the Dowager. 

And the subject dropped, and here very likely the seed would 
have died, had not the name Ferrers cropped up again the next 
day in that old-fashioned drawing-room in Albemarle Street. 


Cuaprer V. 
OLD LADY MAPLESTON IS UNEASY. 


Taree oclock the next day saw Mrs. Ferrers’ smart little 
brougham pick up Cecil Farquhar at his chambers in Piccadilly, 
Thence it drove to the show-rooms of Madame Corise in New 
Bond Street. 

Corise prostrated herself, figuratively speaking, at Mrs. Ferrers’ 
feet, and rubbed her forehead in the dust. 

“Tt was like the light of the sun in foggy November once more 
to see Madame’s face. Would she have the condescension to be 
seated—and Monsieur? What might Corise have the supreme 
pleasure, the heavenly joy of showing to Madame?” 

Mrs. Ferrers stated her requirements, and half a dozen young 
ladies were despatched for stuffs, while Corise stood herself to 
commune with Madame. And Monsieur was going to help? But 
how charming for a Monsieur to know about the divine art of 
attire! True, some gentlemen had great taste, but it was rare 
—very rare. 

Twenty minutes—for Mrs. Ferrers was reasonable—were then 
spent on discussing the merits and demerits of the wares of 
Corise; in the choice, Cecil Farquhar’s counsel being very 
greatly taken into account; and after that the Couturiére was 
given a very handsome order. 

* * * * * 

The seed planted the day before in the old-fashioned drawing- 
room in Albemarle Street received much watering that afternoon. 

“T saw your grandson, Cecil Farquhar, this afternoon at the 
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Academy,” said old General Somebody, who was calling on Lady 
Mapleston, “ and with a very handsome woman too.” 

“Really!” said the old lady. ‘I wonder who she was.” 

“Tecan tell you,” said Mrs. Somebody-Else, who was calling 
also, “I know her by sight quite well. She drives a pretty little 
brougham, and her horse steps nicely. It is not her own I 
think, for I believe I recognise the man as coming from What’s- 
the-name-of-the-man’s who lets things on hire in Sloane Street. 
She is very handsome, and altogether a striking looking woman, 
don’t youknow? Just that—striking-looking, and so well dressed, 
a little too remarkable looking for my taste, still one must 
admire—not perhaps quite one of us,” interpolated the lady, who 
being in a very good set in right of her husband’s position, chose 
to ignore the fact, that, before she ;married, she had been less 
than nobody, herself, “not perhaps quite one of nous autres, but 
really very handsome, and in good taste.” 

“And who is this lady?” asked the Dowager. 

“That’s what I’ve wanted to know for a long time. She lives 
in Vale Place, Pont Street. One of those pretty little houses 
don’t you know, very nice—though for my part I cannot bear 
a small house.” 

“T thought,” said old Lady Mapleston, “I thought you said 
you knew her name.” 

“So I do, so I do,” returned the visitor. “I found it out 
to-day. I have seen your dear grandson with her several times 
lately. Her brother is a Colonel Anstey, I heard that from my 
maid, who knows someone who——” 

“And her name?” suggested old Lady Mapleston, for her 
talkative friend was tiring her. 

“Her name! ah yes, I saw your grandson with her to-day and 
they drove to Madame Corise’s, the dressmaker, you know, in 
Bond Street. And when they were gone I went in. ‘ Will you 
tell me,’ I said, ‘the name of that lady who has just gone out?’ 
‘With pleasure,’ said the young woman, and she told me, and so 
I found out.” 

“And it was what?” said old Lady Mapleston almost im- 
patiently. 

“Ah, dear me! didn’t I say!” said her visitor, “Ferrers, 
Ferrers, Mrs. Ferrers.” 

“Ah,” said the old lady. 

When she was alone that evening she went over with her 
gold-headed stick to the great writing table that stood in one 
corner of the room. She carefully lit a candle and lowered the 
pink shade over it to soften the light. 
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“T don’t like it at all,” she said to herself softly, “I don’t like 
it at all. I would not for worlds that my darling boy should be 
sacrificed to a designing woman.” 

Very methodically she affixed the stamp to the envelope first. 
Then she wrote the direction in a small and pointed yet bold and 
clear hand. After that she wrote her note. 


“ Albemarle Street. 
“My Dearest Ceci, 


“You bave not been to see me this week, and your poor old 
grandmother has missed you. Will you come to lunch to- 
morrow? Or will you dine with me?—or will you have tea with 
me, you much-sought-after young man? I want to have a little 
talk with you. 

“ Yours affectionately, 


“Saran Mapieston. 
“ Thursday Evening.” 


“For I must see the boy and find out for myself,” said the 
old lady. 


Cuapter YI. 
MUD AND MISCHIEF. 


Mrs. Mup went straight to the house agents. 

“Can I see Mr. Smith?” she said sharply. 

“T will inquire, madam,” said the clerk. 

Mrs. Mud sat down. The young man returned. 

“ Our manager is inside, madam, if you will step through.” 

“ Did I ask to see your manager?” said Mrs. Mud. 

“ He represents—” began the bowing clerk, and Mrs. Mud 
interrupted him. 

“T said, Mr. Smith,” she said, “and I believe I speak 
distinctly.” 

“What name shall I say?” asked the clerk respectfully but in 
an injured tone. 

“Oh, Mud!” said the lady shortly and, after the objectionable 
word was out, she shut her lips firmly. 

Once more the young man withdrew. She heard him go to an 
inner room and knock. A voice asked what his business was. 

“ A lady wishes to speak to you, sir,” here he raised his tone, 
“Mrs. Mud!” 

“Never mind,” she said to herself, “it’s only for nine months.” 

Mr. Smith came out bowing. 

“You wished to see me,” he said. 
“T did,” said Mrs. Mud, “I got your letter last week, and I 
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must express unbounded surprise at its contents. I understood 
that I had only to agree to the terms about the house at Ascot, 
and that all then would be settled. I write to you accepting the 
terms, and you tell me that the house is let. I must profess 
myself utterly at a loss to understand your letter.” 

“The fact is——” began the agent with deference. 

“The fact isn’t!” said Mrs. Mud, “the fact is nothing of the 
sort.” 

“Really, madam, there has been some most unfortunate 
mistake. Our client was under the impression——” 

“He was not,” said Mrs. Mud, “and if he was he oughtn’t to 
have been. ‘There was no possible loophole. It is too pre- 
posterous! You put out all my plans, you give me no end of 
trouble and inconvenience and expense—I have had to come up 
to London from Bath for nothing on earth else—and if you do 
not get out of this subsequent arrangement as best you may, (I 
don’t care how it is done!) and send the original agreement of 
the original house to my rooms at the Grand Hotel by to-morrow 
morning—no, evening! I will give you time—I shall find some 
way of letting people know how you treat your clients!” 

With that Mrs. Mud swept out of the office. 

She was a clever member of a clever family. That agreement 
came punctually at the time stipulated—as she had known it 
would—to her rooms at the Grand Hotel. 

When Mrs. Mud had signed her agreement, she drove round the 
same evening to the little house in Vale Place, Pont Street. 

“Tve got my house!” she said bouncing impetuously through 
the bead and bamboo curtains into her sister’s drawing-room. 

“My dear Seringa,” said Colonel Anstey’s lazy pleasant voice, 
“how you startle one! But Iam very glad to see you, Mabel’s 
moping.” 

“ And why is Mabel moping ?”’ 

“T am not moping,” said Mrs. Ferrers indignantly. 

“You are,” said Colonel Anstey. ‘My dear Seringa, she is. 
She may say what she likes—just what ever she likes, she may 
say, but she is.” 

“Are you, Mabel dear? what is the matter ?” 

“The matter is—” began Colonel Anstey. 

“Tom, Tom, please!” interrupted Mrs. Ferrers. 

“IT don’t please, my sweet sister,” said Colonel Anstey, “the 
matter is that young Farquhar hasn’t been to see her to-day. 
And she has been watching for him the whole afternoon ; and I 
brought in Robert Lakeman, who has fifteen thousand a year if 
he has a penny, and she wasn’t decently civil to him. There.” 
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“Tom is a brute,” said Mrs. Ferrers prettily. 

“T think he is,” agreed Mrs. Mud sweetly. “He was odious 
when Horace was paying his attentions to me. Don’t mind 
him, dear. What I came round to say was this. Do you think 
Mr. Farquhar would care to come and stay with us for the Ascot 
week?” 

And the next morning at breakfast Cecil Farquhar got the 
following note : 

“Vale Place, Pont Street, 
“ Friday night. 
“My Dear Mr. Farquaar, 

“My sister has, after all, been able to secure the house for 
the Ascot week. She wishes me to ask you if you could come 
and stay with her for that time or for part of it. Will you? 
You know how glad we shall both be to see you. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 
“ Mapet Ferrers.” 


Cuapter VII. 


ADVICE. 


Oxtp Lapy Maptesron sat at the piano playing. Her répertoire 
was old fashioned. “Out of date,” she would have told you. 
“ Out of date like myself. Iam too old, my dear, to learn any- 
thing new.” But she played very sweetly, with a soft touch and 
quaint and pretty precision. She moved her head gently in 
time to her music. 

The door had opened and her grandson stood behind her. He 
bent down and kissed her, and such a smile of love and welcome 
broke over her face as told of the warm heart that beat in her 
breast. 

“ Dear Granny,” he said softly and with no shyness, for to his 
grandmother Cecil Farquhar was as a son, “ Dear Granny, why 
I say, there is a tear on your cheek. What is it, Granny? Has 
any one annoyed you.” 

“No, darling, no,” said old Lady Mapleston, putting her arms 
round his neck, and kissing him fondly, “Is there a tear? I 
suppose I was thinking of old times. Those good old times, 
Cecil, that you young people don’t believe in. But they were 
good, I think, those days! And now sit down beside me there— 
where I can see you, for I like to look at you, dear. You are like 
your grandfather, and when I look at you I feel young again. 
Now I am. going to play to you for a little while, and then we'll 
chat and have tea. I have got saffron cakes for you, Cecil.” 
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“You spoil me, Granny,” said the young man. “You always 
did.” 

And old Lady Mapleston laughed. With her favourite grand- 
son beside her she was quite happy, and she played on for a few 
minutes in her pretty quiet methodical way, he talking merrily 
the while of a hundred things which he knew would please her. 
Presently she rose, and he found her stick for her. 

“No, I won’t take your arm,” she said. “Why,” with a little 
air of graceful playfulness, “you want to make an old woman of 
me, you forget that I am quite young.” 

Cecil Farquhar laughed. 

“Have you heard from my father lately?” he said. “Henever 
writes to me. I hear from mother sometimes and the girls; they 
are sick of being abroad.” 

“T heard from him last week,” said his grandmother. “There 
is no talk of coming home yet. But you must not blame him for 
not writing, dear, his gout makes it difficult.” 

Cecil Farquhar said nothing. He was not very fond of his 
father, nor indeed were any of Lord Mapleston’s family. Old Lady 
Mapleston’scharm of manner, and her brightness and her unselfish- 
ness, had not fallen upon her son. He was a silent and reserved 
man, not altogether unlovable, but hard and egotistical. He had 
always been accustomed to having his own way. As a father, 
however, in money matters he was not illiberal, and this in 
Cecil’s eyes made up for a few defects. So he said nothing, but let 
the conversation glide off to other matters. 

Tea was brought in presently, and he watched his grand- 
mother as methodically she unlocked the little caddy, and put so 
many teaspoonfuls into the little silver pot, first having very 
earefully warmed it with water from the little kettle that sang 
so merrily over the spirit flames. 

“T always do this myself,” she said smiling, and making a soft 
clattering with the cups, “ because I like to feel that I can still 
do one or two things for myself; and look, really my hand 
trembles wonderfully little, doesn’t it, Cecil? Flatter me, for I 
like it.” 

“You are the most wonderful old lady I know,” he said 
laughing ; “and as pretty and dainty, don’t you know, as you are 
wonderful.” 

Old Lady Mapleston laughed very softly, and then she sighed. 

“T wonder whether any one will ever care for you as much as I 
do,” she said; and then, having waited exactly the right number 
of minutes, she poured out the tea. “And there are your saffron 

cakes,” she said. 
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There was a little pause, and then she went on. 

* And now I have got something I want to say to you,” she 
said; “and, dear, you won’t think I am preaching to you, will 
you ?—and you won't take a little caution ill from your poor old 
Granny, who loves you so much that she only gives it to you for 
your good. But Cecil, dear, young men must be careful now-a- 
days; and I have seen a great deal of the world good and bad, and 
men are easily taken in; and, Cecil, you know you are known to 
be very well off, and there are a great many people who are 
designing and cunning, and J know that you are good-natured 
and unsuspicious. Don’t mind my saying all this to you, my 
darling boy, but think over it afterwards, and you will see that 
it is for your good. I have heard lately—Cecil dear, don’t be 
angry with me for this—I have heard lately that you are greatly 
just now in the company of a Mrs. Ferrers. Now, dear, I know 
nothing of this lady, and for all I know she may be as high- 
minded as you are yourself, and I do not want to say a word 
against her; but you go a good deal to her house, I hear, and I 
only want you to be careful. I know all this may be quite 
unnecessary, but, my dearest boy, you must forgive your old 
Granny for saying it.” 

Cecil Farquhar, who had reddened slightly at the mention of 
Mrs. Ferrers, made no answer till his grandmother had done 
speaking. 

“T say, Granny,” he said at last, “you needn’t make yourself 
uneasy about me. I'll take good care of myself; but indeed there 
is no need as far as Mrs. Ferrers is concerned. She is as nice a 
woman as ever lived, and I don’t think I am in any danger. But 
any way, if you like, I'll be awfully careful.” 

“Do, my darling,” said old Lady Mapleston gently; “and 
don’t think of your grandmother as a meddlesome old fool. Now, 
I won’t worry you any more, and we will talk of something else.” 


Cuapter VIII. 
A TRIO. 


Ceci, Farqunar answered Mrs. Ferrers’ note in person. 

It was five o’clock, and he went to the little house in Vale 
Place, Pont Street. Yes, Mrs. Ferrers was at home, the smart 
maid told him, and he ran lightly upstairs. At the door of the 
drawing-room he was conscious of feeling a slight shock of 
disappointment, and somehow the visit was not as happy as usual. 
On the little chippendale table, that stood at the top of the stairs 
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to prevent the opening of the second door, on the other side of 
which, in the front room, was the screen with the worked herons, 
lay a man’s hat and stick. 

Cecil was half minded to retreat, but he refrained. He pulled 
aside the heavy curtains; he parted the beads and bamboos and 
entered. Mrs. Ferrers was lying back lazily in the chair with 
the white catskin, and a gentleman sat opposite to her. She 
started up as Farquhar came in, and he was glad he had not gone 
after all. 

“Mr. Farquhar, how do you do?” she said, putting out her 
hand. “You have found me out again. I was afraid you 
were going to drop me. Let me introduce Mr. Lakeman, Mr. 
Farquhar.” 

The two men looked at each other and bowed stiffly. Mrs. 
Ferrers started some easy conversation and tried to make it 
include the trio, but she found herself answered separately by 
each of the other two, while they avoided exchanging words with 
each other. The situation was strained. It was the old story of 
“Two's company.” Mr. Lakeman felt that Farquhar made the 
objectionable third, while Cecil, on his part, thought the other’s 
presence was an encroachment where he alone had the right. 
Mrs. Ferrers made herself charming to both. She talked lightly 
on topics of common interest, and succeeded in keeping the 
conversation impersonal. 

“T should not think he will stop long,” Farquhar was saying to 
himself. 

“ At any rate I can sit him out,” the other was thinking. 

“If only Seringa would come in,” was Mrs. Ferrers’ thought. 
‘“‘And yet perhaps, on second thoughts, the situation is whole- 
some.” 

Meanwhile a not too robust flow of talk went on. Sometimes 
one of the two men would drop out of it, sometimes the other ; 
Mrs. Ferrers never. 

Presently came temporary relief in the shape of the smart maid 
with tea; and yet even here there came a little clash, when both 
men put out their hands for Mrs. Ferrers’ cup. She smiled on 
each. She was acutely miserable for one. He knew nothing of 
it, and was inclined to be cross. 

“You were going to sing,” said Mr. Lakeman, after a pause. 
“Do you remember you said the other day when Colonel 
Anstey ——” 

“Was I?” said Mrs. Ferrers. “Iwill if you like. There is 
my music; choose a song for me”—and he went over to the 
piano. “Why are you angry?” she said softly to Cecil. She 
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lowered her head and leant a little towards him. ‘“ What have I 
done ?” 


“T don’t know,” he answered. “You are not quite kind 
to-day.” 

“Why do you say that?” she asked, in the same low voice, 
audible only to him. “Why? CanI help myself? Hush, don’t 
speak!” for Mr. Lakeman had chosen out a song, and had turned. 

“Will you sing this, Mrs. Ferrers?” he asked. 

Mrs. Ferrers rose with her pretty smile and went to the piano. 
She looked at the music. 

“Oh, not that,” she said hurriedly ; “I think not that.” 

“Don’t you like it?” he asked. “I am sorry, for I should 
have liked to hear it.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Ferrers, “ you shall.” 

She glanced over at Cecil Farquhar as she spoke, but he stood 
at the window, and his back was towards her. She struck the 
notes and sang, and he turned angrily. The movement was not 
lost upon her. 

“TI know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care, 
She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee!” 


Surely this was done on purpose? It was an odious incident in 
an odious visit. Mr. Lakeman stood behind her and turned over 
her pages for her, and Cecil Farquhar saw him looking down on 
her pretty head in unhidden admiration. To have kicked him 
would have been pleasure. As it was, however, he could only 
stand still and fume. 

Lakeman was a man of about thirty, of medium height, but 
well, built and neat. He wore a short, pointed beard. He was 
dressed with great care and with taste. His manner was polished 
and easy, and his presence sufficiently good. 

Mrs. Ferrers finished her song and rose from the piano. Mr. 
Lakeman thanked her and praised her singing. Cecil Farquhar 
stood at the window and said nothing. 

“Did you get my note?” asked Mrs. Ferrers. 


“Yes,” said Farquhar shortly. “I hoped Mrs. Mud might have 
been here, but I will write.” 


“ And you are coming, I hope?” 


“T shall be happy, but I will write; and now I am afraid I must 
be going. Good-bye, Mrs. Ferrers.” 


He held out his hand coldly. He bowed stiffly to Mr. Lakeman, 
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and left the room. He was at the foot of the stairs when he heard 
his name called softly. 

“Mr. Farquhar.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Ferrers.” 

“T want to speak to you. Come here for a moment, please.” 

She stood looking over the balustrades. He went up to her. 
There was something infinitely soft in her voice. 

“You are angry with me,” she said. “Why? What have I 
done that I could help?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “Only——” 

“Only what?” 

“Only I was right, Mrs. Ferrers; you are not quite kind 
to-day.” 

Mrs. Ferrers made no answer to this. After a little pause she 
said : 

“You did not come to see me yesterday. I missed you.” 

Cecil’s mood was a little impossible this afternoon. 

“Perhaps Mr. Lakeman came instead,” he suggested. “It 
would not much matter which, don’t you know. I am sure you 
would not care.” 

“ You know that I care,” she said. 


Cuapter IX. 
MRS. FERRERS IS SUCCESSFUL. 


Ir was ten minutes later. 

Mr. Lakeman was gone, and Mrs. Ferrers was alone. She was 
sitting in her favourite chair; her hands lay idly in her lap, and 
tears were slowly running down her cheeks. The sunlight came 
through the window, and fell upon her pretty head. Her pose 
was good, but she was not thinking of this now. She was crying, 
yes crying, and what for? Shecould not havetold. And no one 
was likely to ask, so what matter? She would cry if she chose. 
She was thinking of the words of her song. A worthless woman! 
and she had sung of herself. And now she was crying because, 
well, because everything was empty and hollow, and nothing 
satisfied. She started up presently and dried her eyes. There 
was a sound on the stairs, and she heard the curtains rustle in 
the inner room, and then the strings of bead and bamboo were 
pulled aside, and there entered—Cecil Farquhar. She gave a little 
cry. 

“T came back,” he said, “ because I was ungracious and a sulky 
brute, and I want to tell you—I didn’t mean it, and I am sorry. 
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I have been behaving like a boor this afternoon, and—Mrs. Ferrers! 
Why you have been crying.” 

“Qh no, no,” said Mrs, Ferrers. “It is nothing—I don’t 
know——” 

“ But you have, don’t you know, because I see you have. What 
is it, Mrs. Ferrers? Won’t you tell me? Iam miserable enough 
myself, but I wish I could comfort you.” 

“You despise me,” said Mrs. Ferrers quickly. ‘“ Why should 
you say what you don’t mean ?” 

“‘Despise you?” he said slowly, “ despise you?” 

“ You do,” said Mrs. Ferrers. “ Why not? That song, you 
know—the one I sung—what does it describe if not women such 
as 1? And as for miserable, it is I who am miserable. What 
have you got to make you unhappy ?” 

“But I am,” said Farquhar, “I am, and it is just that. It is 
you—you, Mrs. Ferrers. I know I am a fool, and I can’t put 
words together a bit. But it is just that. You are like your 
song, and you mean nothing, and so I am awfully wretched! You 
let me get to care for you, then I see you with other men, and you 
use the same words and smiles that have done duty with me, 
and then you ask me why I am unhappy. It’s too bad, Mrs. 
Ferrers ! ” 


Mrs. Ferrers looked up. Then she smiled very softly. “Call 
me Mabel,” she said. 

He started to his feet and then threw himself down beside her. 

“You can’t mean it,” he said, “you can’t. Oh Mrs. Ferrers, 
Mabel, I love you, I love you so much, and I know I am an awful 
fool, and you are so clever and so beautiful. You can’t mean that 
you care for me?” 

“ But I think I do,” said Mrs. Ferrers. “Try me.” 

“Mabel,” he said, ‘ Mabel, I have so longed for you that it 
seems as if it could not be true, but it zs, isn’t it? You are not 
fooling me—if you were I’d shoot myself.” 

Mrs. Ferrers laughed her soft laugh. 

“Spare your powder,” she said, then a very tender light came 
into the grey eyes. ‘ Kiss me, Cecil,” she said, “ you have made 
me ahappy woman. I love you very very dearly.” 

And so Mrs. Ferrers, the mercenary, the designing, gained her 
object. She had laid bold plans. She had held a good hand. She 
had played her cards carefully, and the game was hers. 

Clever Mrs. Ferrers. 
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Cuapter X. 
THE BILL AND THE “BON TON.” 


CorisE indirectly now influenced the fates of Mrs. Ferrers and 
Cecil Farquhar. There was a certain lady who, like some other of 
her patrons, owed her money. Her husband was the editor of a 
certain leading society paper called the ‘Bon Ton.’ Corise 
had sent in her bill many times, and, things becoming a little 
desperate, the lady went one day to her establishment in Bond 
Street. 

“T got your note,” she said, “and I have come to see you. 
Candidly, I cannot pay you for the moment.” 

“ For the moment!” said Corise. Corise could be insolent. 

“ Just now,” said the lady imperturbably, “if you like. I have 
come to see you because I want to try if something cannot be 
arranged. There is my husband’s paper. It might be useful to 
you as an advertising medium.” 

“Bah!” said Corise, “Madame wastes her time, and mine 
also.” 

Afterwards, however, thinking the matter over carefully, the 
Parisian Modiste thought better of it. 


Cuapter XI. 
A HARPY. 


Oxtp Lapy Mapieston was getting uneasy once more about her 
grandson, and one afternoon the seed, planted in her drawing- 
room some time back, received copious watering. The tiresome 
and talkative lady spoken of in a former chapter was paying 
another visit to the old-fashioned drawing-room in Albemarle 
Street. 

“ Yes, I have brought it with me,” she said. “I knew it would 
interest you, dear Lady Mapleston, and I also sent a copy to your 
son. I thought he might like to see it. What terrible things 
these society papers are, dear Lady Mapleston—such mischief as 
they do, and so spiteful !” 

“What paper is it?” asked the old lady anxiously. 

“ Ah! didn’t I say?” said her visitor. “The Bon Ton. They 
say the editors are so unscrupulous in the way they find out all 
these little things, and that ladies of title are their chief con- 
tributors. Isn’t it shocking? I cannot bear to read them 
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myself. It is so lowering to one’s moral tone,I think. Shall I 
read it to you, dear Lady Mapleston, or will you read it for 
yourself? And shall I draw the blind a little for you, dear Lady 
Mapleston? And—ah, yes!—you want your dear spectacles— 
your spectacles, I mean. Here they are. Those two paragraphs, 
dear Lady Mapleston—half-way down.” 

“T see,” said the old lady, and she read: 

“ All the world is at Ascot, and a very pretty world too. 
Seldom has the scene been brighter, and this ought to be a good 
sign in a land whose cry of Hard Times ascends from all sides. 
We must suppose then that, since people are as well dressed as 
ever, they are economising in some other way. The toilettes this 
year are really remarkable, and in exceptionally good taste. One 
of the best dressed women we have noticed is Mrs. Ferrers, who, 
if the profession of beauty were not a thing of the past, might 
fairly enter the lists. Corise, we shrewdly suspect, is responsible 
for the triamphs of her wardrobe.” 

“But the next is the paragraph, dear Lady Mapleston. Here ; 
do you see?” 

And the old lady read: 

“There are other things that we shrewdly suspect also. Lord 
Mapleston’s son, the Hon. Cecil Farquhar, one of our jeunesse 
dorée, is her constant attendant. What possibilities! But we 
must not say more. He is, we understand, the guest of Mrs. 
Ferrers’ sister, Mrs. Mud, wife of Mr. Horace Mud, the American 
contractor.” 

Old Lady Mapleston read in silence. 

“Isn't it too impertinent, dear Lady Mapleston?” said her 
visitor. “I brought the paper to you directly I saw it. I knew 
how annoyed you would be. It is too nsolent, I call it, and I am 
sure your dear grandson must be very angry. Perhaps he has not 
seen it, though. I might send him one. I have done what I 
could. I sent dear Lord Mapleston a copy by the first post this 
morning.” 

“Thank you,” said the old lady coldly. ‘“ You have indeed 
done what you could!” 

“Oh, but indeed you mustn’t thank me,” said her visitor; “I 
like to feel I can be of use. And now, dear Lady Mapleston, I 
must tear myself away. I have to call on the Cholmeleys, and 
dear Lord Roan, and the Maxwells.” 

“Will you leave me your paper?” asked old Lady Mapleston, 
for she shrank from the thought of these visits, and the inevitable 
gossip, if her visitor retained the journal. 

“JT think I will ask youn——” began that lady. 
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“Oh, well, no matter,” said Lady Mapleston. 

“Qh, but, dear me, yes; how stupid! To be sure I will, dear 
Lady Mapleston! Why,I can get another from that man who 
sells papers at the entrance to the Burlington Arcade. Of course 
Ican. And itis all on my way to the Cholmeleys.” 

And when at last she was gone, old Lady Mapleston grew very 
troubled. 

“It would break my heart,” she said, “if Cecil married badly.” 

Then she went over to the writing table, and took out her pens 


and paper. She sat down and wrote to her daughter-in-law at 
Spa. 


“T am very uneasy about Cecil,” she wrote. ‘“ He has been 
lately very much taken up with a Mrs. Ferrers. She is a widow, 
and, I understand, young and handsome; but, dear Caroline, 
women are so designing, and though I know nothing of Mrs. 
Ferrers, and would not for worlds impute any unworthy motives 
to her, I cannot help being uneasy. To-day Mrs. Lane has been 
here. She showed me a Society paper, in which this lady is 
mentioned as being well dressed at Ascot, and Cecil’s name is 
coupled with hers. He is, in fact, staying with Mrs. Ferrers’ 
sister. I write this in great haste, because Mrs. Lane tells me 
that she has (very officiously, I think,) sent a copy of this paper 
to Mapleston ; and I want you to prevent his seeing it if you can. 
I know that his ill-health makes him very irritable, and I do not 
want poor Cecil to get into trouble. Don’t you think you might 
caution the boy a little? But I leave this to you. I do so trust 
Mapleston will not see that paper. 

“In great haste, 
“Yours very affectionately, 
“Saran Mapueston.” 


That night a few hours after the despatch of the letter there 
was brought to the old lady another. 


“Dearest Granny,” it ran, “you are the very first person to 
whom I am telling my good news. Won’t you congratulate me? 
Mrs. Ferrers has promised to be my wife, and I am the happiest 
fellow in the world. Dear grandmother, do not be uneasy about 
this. Indeed you would not be if you knew how happy I am. 
She is so beautiful and so good. I did not keep anything back 
from you the other day, for it all came quite suddenly. I can’t 
write a good letter, I never could, but will you write and give me 
your blessing, Granny? I value yours most of all. I want you to 
be glad with me, and I know that you will like Mabel. You could 
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not help it if you knew her, and I want you to let me bring her 
to see you. Do write and congratulate me. 
“Your loving grandson, 
“Crcm Farquuar.” 
Old Lady Mapleston sat down and wrote. 


“ My DARLING BOY, 

“God bless you and your future wife, and grant that all 
may go well with you both. I hope that you have acted for the 
best, but I trust you, Cecil. Bring Mrs. Ferrers to see me. 

“ Your affectionate grandmother, 
“SaraH Mapiesrton.” 


And a few days later, old Lady Mapleston got a letter from 
her son, from Spa. 


“T know nothing of this Mrs. Ferrers,” wrote Lord Mapleston. 
“T have written to Cecil to say that if he marries without my 
consent I cut him out of my will.” 


“And now,” said old Lady Mapleston to herself with a sigh, 
“we shall know whether Mrs. Ferrers cares for Cecil or his 
money.” 


Cuapter XII, 


TWO LETTERS. 


Tue bead and bamboo curtains swung gently with a soft 
rhythmic cadence. The red lamps cast their warm light about 
the little Eastern-looking room. The cool summer air came in 
through the open windows. Mrs. Ferrers sat in her favourite 
chair with the catskin rug, and smiled at the contents of a letter 
she held. 

“Fifteen thousand a year,” she said to herself, “ and a house in 
town and a country place. Dear me!” 

And this was part of her letter. 


“Tam at your mercy. You know that I adore you, and if you 
refuse me you plunge me into night. You have it in your power 
to make me supremely happy or infinitely miserable. I have 
written because it is hard to find you alone, and now I throw 
myself upon your charity. 

“In suspense I wait. 

“Yours ever devotedly, 
“Rospert Lakeman.” 
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And Mrs. Ferrers the calculating, the mercenary, the de- 
signing, laughed. 

There was a sound of footsteps on the stairs, and of the sharp 
good-tempered voice of Mrs. Mud, and the soft pleasant tones of 
Colonel Anstey. 

“Dining at your club? Glad I met you. Go back to Bath 
to-morrow.” 

“T am glad too.” 

“Narrow your stairs are! and all your draperies irritate me. 
Here we are at last. Well, Mabel!” 

“Well, Seringa! Where did you pick up Tom?” 

“In Sloane Street. I have come to say good-bye. I go back 
to Bath to-morrow. Horace wanted to have gone before. Nice 
light your lamps give! What do you burn?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Mrs. Ferrers. “Tom, go and draw the 
curtain in the other room. There is such a draught. And so 
you go to-morrow ?” 

“ And stop till January, when we change our name and come up 
to town and civilization. And we have settled upon what we are 
going to call ourselves—last night at dinner. ‘What was your 
mother’s name, Horace?’ I said, ‘ Paddle,’ he said, ‘but she 
called it P’dell”’ ‘Good gracious!’ I cried, ‘ what a family I have 
married into!’ ‘Well why not take your maiden name?’ he 
said. ‘Dear me,’ I said, ‘1 shouldn’t feel as if I was properly 
married, I don’t think it would be quite respectable. Are there no 
decent names in your family. Are you all Muds and Paddles ? 
What was your grandmother’s name? I suppose she had one!’ 
‘She was a Miss Dormer.’ ‘Oh come, that’s better!’ I said, and 
so we are going to be Mr. and Mrs. Dormer. I think it sounds 
rather well.” 

“Very,” agreed Mrs. Ferrers and Colonel Anstey. 

“And now would you like to know my news?” said Mrs. 
Ferrers. “Read that.” 

“The deuce!” cried Colonel Anstey. 

“Well done, Mabel!” said Mrs. Mud. “I congratulate you 
heartily.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Mrs. Ferrers said quietly : 
“But I am going to refuse him.” 

“Good gracious!” said Mrs. Mud. 

“Are you mad, Mabel?” cried Colonel Anstey, “ you can’t be 
in earnest!” 

“Tam,” said Mrs. Ferrers, “ perfectly in earnest.” 

“ By Jove, Mabel, I believe you have taken leave of your senses. 
Why, the man has fifteen thousand a year, and prospects’ of as 
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many more, and a lovely place in Berkshire, and——Nonsense, 
Mabel, I won’t believe you! I can’t think you such an utter 
fool!” 

“ Fool or no fool,” said Mrs. Ferrers quietly, “I don’t intend 
to marry him, and that’s flat.” 

“ My dear Mabel,” said Seringa, “what are you thinking of?” 

“T know very well what I am about,” said Mrs. Ferrers— 
Mrs. Ferrers the designing, the mercenary. 

“Upon my word, Mabel,” said Colonel Anstey, “I gave you 
credit for more sense. I tell you what it is, you are in love— 
infatuated with that young fool of a Farquhar, who has not 
even spoken, and who, ten to one, never will; and so you will be 
making a goose of yourself for nothing. And you intend to throw 
away the substance for the shadow. Really, Mabel, I don't 
understand you.” 

“Perhaps not. Perhaps you never have,” said Mrs. Ferrers 
quietly. ‘Perhaps I have never understood myself, and perhaps 
I have discovered that I have after all a little self-respect. I 
may have laid traps for Cecil Farquhar, and I may have been 
caught in them myself. Anyway, I may as well tell you that 
he spoke, as you call it, nearly a fortnight ago, and I accepted 
him.” 

She said this very quietly and decidedly. There had been a 
time when she would have turned upon him, aud have given him 
blow for blow; but Mrs. Ferrers had greatly changed in the last 
few months. Colonel Anstey looked at her in surprise. 

“Why didn’t you tell one then?” he asked in a slightly 
modified tone, “ though in any case Lakeman is far and away the 
better catch of the two. I don’t think Farquhar has more than 
five thousand at the most.” 

Seringa threw her arms round her sister’s neck. “I hope you 
will be very happy, dear!” she said. 


Half an hour later she said good-bye, and Colonel Anstey went 
round with her to her hotel. 


That night Mrs. Ferrers sat in her bedroom with two open 
letters before her. The candles lit up her face, and shone upon 
the glistening tears that rolled slowly down her cheeks. Mrs. 
Ferrers did all things well, and, while other women by crying 
were made hideous, the tears merely came to her eyes and left 
them with no swollen lids or ugly traces. Her face was very 
white against the crimson of her robe. Her hair fell on her 
shoulders and her eyes were luminous. Her bare arms, from 
which the sleeves fell heavy with lace, were supporting her head. 
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One of the letters was that already referred to, the other, 
hurried and ill-written, ran as follows: 


“My pariinc Manet, 

“T write this to release you from your engagement. When 
I proposed to you I was fairly well off and I had some prospects. 
I have now an allowance merely of two hundred a year, and so 
I release you and you are free. Mabel accept this. Iam miserable. 
I have heard from my mother, and my grandmother, and they 
trust me in my choice. My father has never given me to under- 
stand that I might not marry to please myself, but now I learn 
that he cuts me out of his will. I know your generosity, but 
you must not be sacrificed, and indeed I shall not blame you. 
And yet, oh Mabel, if you would only still be my wife! 

“ Your wretched Cecm..” 


And the two letters, the offer of fifteen thousand a year, and 
the offer of two hundred, lay side by side. It remained for 
Mrs. Ferrers, the designing, the calculating, the mercenary, to 
answer them. 


Cuapter XIII. 


TWO MORE LETTERS. 


* Albemarle Street. 
“My pear Son, 


“Your poor old mother wants to be a peacemaker, and 
she has not many more years to live. Don’t be harsh with Cecil, 
to please me. I have to-day seen Mrs. Ferrers, and I am not 
surprised that the boy fell in love with her. She is very sweet 
and good, and she is really fond of him. Is this not proved by 
her accepting him in his reversed fortunes? They know nothing 
of this letter. Henry dear, I took to her at once, and so I am 
sure would you, if you knew her. She is very handsome and 
striking looking, and quite unassuming. She has an open honest 
face and I trust her. Cecil is devoted to her, and I know that 
the only thing he needs to make his happiness complete is your 
consent. Won’t you give it, my dear Henry? I do not often 
ask anything of you, but I do earnestly wish this, and it is in 
your power to do me this great kindness. Remember that Cecil 
is young, and how little, at his age, you yourself would have liked 
coercion from your dear father or myself. I am sure you will 
not deny me. 

“With love to Caroline and the girls, 
“Tam ever your devoted mother, 
“Saran Mapreston.” 
8 2 
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A few days brought an answer. 


“ My pear Moruer, 

“T am very sorry to have to refuse you anything, but 
what I have written I have written. I know that Caroline and 
you think me harsh, but as Cecil has chosen to act for himself 
he must take the consequences. Caroline and the girls join with 
me in kind messages. 

“ Your affectionate son, 
“ MAPLESTON.” 


“He might have done it,” said the old lady with tears in her 
eyes, “Iam very old. He might have pleased me.” 


Cuapter XIV. 


RECONCILIATION. 
Two months had passed. 

The carriages ran noiselessly through Albemarle Street, for the 
ground was strewn with tan. People came and read a slip of 
paper pinned to the door of a house, whose bells were tied and 
knocker muffled. In the old-fashioned drawing-room, Cecil 
Farquhar sat listlessly before the fire. There were tears in his 
eyes, and opposite to him stood a vacant chair. No more would 
dear old Lady Mapleston live in it her smooth and beautiful life. 
Her books and work were ona little table just as she had left them, 
when, for the last time, she went to the bed whence she was never 
to rise. Her paper-cutter, her bottle of eau-de-cologne, her 
spectacle case, they all lay there, and Cecil looked at them 
through dimmed and uncertain eyes. Nothing was altered—only 
that chair stood empty—and yet a subtle change had come over 
the whole room. The light of it was gone, as when the sun sets. 
The brightness had vanished, as when the deep shadows creep over 
a scene and cast their gloom. All was changed, all; and what 
remained but bitterness and vain questionings ? 

The door opened and a woman came softly in. She crossed the 
room, and knelt beside her husband. A long look passed between 
them—a look of perfect trust, of love and sympathy. 

“She is asleep now,” said Mabel Farquhar softly, from long 
custom in the sick room, “and the doctor is gone. The nurse is 
with her. My poor boy, if I could comfort you!” 

She put out her arms and he drew them round his neck. The 
tears were in her own eyes and in his. 

“T care for her so much,” he said brokenly. “Oh, Mabel, God 
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knows how much and what her loss will be! She was so good to 
me always, Mabel—and to you too, my wife. She loved me, and 
she trusted me, don’t you know, and now it is all going to be over 
—all past and gone! Oh, what is it for, Mabel, what is it all 
for?” 

“Some day we shall know, Cecil.” 

“ Yes some day, and till then are we to take all on trust—to give 
up all?” 

“ Don’t ask that, Cecil! Now it is going very hard with you, 
my poor boy, but after a time you will see things differently. 
My darling, I grieve for you so—you know that, Cecil, and for 
myself, the friend I lose to-night is an irreparable loss. She was 
good to me as few would have been. She did not doubt me, and 
oh, Cecil, I think sometimes that it was terrible to marry you, 
and by that make you lose your fortune. Tell me that I have 
made you happy, for it was a dreadful thing to do.” 

“It was a noble thing,” he answered, and a glad look came into 
her eyes. 

She knelt beside him for half-an-hour talking of the dear life 
that was slowly going from them, and giving him such comfort in 
his misery as no other could have given. After that she rose and 
softly left him. 

She went back to the sick room. Here the light was dim. The 
curtains were half drawn to shade the bed. She started. A man 
with a white face was bending over old Lady Mapleston, and talk- 
ing to her gently. He raised his head as she entered. Lady 
Mapleston smiled faintly—a smile into which had crept already 
some of the glory of that Heaven she was so soon to enter. 

“ Mabel,” she said softly. 

Then the gentleman spoke. 

“You are Cecil's wife,” he said. ‘ Will you forgive the harsh- 
ness of an invalid ready to acknowledge his fault, and be my 
daughter ?” 

Mabel Farquhar crept away presently and returned with her 
husband. 

“Father!” he said. 

““My boy, I have been hard with you. I misjudged you, No, 
I come to you! Are we friends, Cecil ?” 

Old Lady Mapleston smiled again. 

“JT am very happy,” she said. 

It was some hours later, just as night turned to morning, that 
quietly as she had lived, she turned her head upon the pillow, like 
one tired who seeks sleep, and sighed softly and died. 
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Cuarter XY. 
ONE MORE LETTER. 
“ Bath, 
“My paruina Maset, “January 12th. 

“ Look on to the end of this letter and you may guess what 
boisterous spiritsI am in! Seringa Dormer! and that is me! I 
never was so glad about anything! You may have seen the notices 
inthe papers. Mud is a thing of the past. Good gracious, how I 
could ever have lived for two years with the name passes my under- 
standing! We shall very soon move up to town. Horace has 
taken the house we looked at in Wilton Place. Surely very good 
times have come for our Bohemian family. I am ridiculously 
happy. I kissed Horace this morning of my own accord. He is 
a dear old goose! I got a letter of congratulation from Tom last 
night. He seems as contented as possible in the little house in 
Vale Place, Pont Street. It is of course admirably suited for 
bachelor’s quarters. And as for you, dear, in Albemarle Street, 
I know that the day is too short for you, Write to me soon. 

“ Your loving sister, 
“Sermnca Dormer. 


“P.S.—I wonder whether you saw in yesterday’s Morning Post 
the marriage of your old lover, Robert Lakeman. He has married 
a Fraiilein Schwartz, an heiress, which really does seem waste of 
money! However we don’t want it, do we?” 














Marie Bashhirtseff. 


Tue ‘Journal de Marie Bashkirtseff’ was published in Paris in 
1885 ; but in spite of Gabriel Monod’s striking notice in the Con- 
temporary Review, and the great attraction of the book itself, it 
escaped the range of English criticism. Now that Mr. Gladstone 
has led the way, most people who read at all will want to read 
it if only from curiosity, and though it will not be popular among 
us, the few to whom psychology is the one supremely fascinating 
science, the few “qui se passionnent pour les choses de coeur” 
will find in it a penetrating and enduring interest. 

‘Le Journal de Marie Bashkirtseff’ possesses qualities of style 
as well as many other elements that we do not look to find in a 
girl’s diary—begun at twelve years old, ended at twenty-four— 
and no language but French could so perfectly have clothed and 
expressed her thoughts. Before giving a brief and inadequate 
outline of her brilliant, gifted, ill-fated life, this quotation from 
the preface to her journal, written not many months before her 
death, will not come amiss: 


“Yes, it is clear that I have the wish if not the hope of remaining on 
this earth, by some means or other. If I do not die young, I hope to 
remain as a great artist; but if I die young, I wish my diary to be 
published, which cannot be otherwise than interesting. But since I 
speak of publishing, this idea that people will read it has perhaps 
spoilt, destroyed, the only merit of such a book! Well, no! In the 
first place I wrote for a long while without thinking of being read, and 
afterwards, it is just because I hope to be read that I am absolutely 
sincere. If this book is not the exact, the entire, the strict truth, it has 
no raison d@’étre. You may be certain, charitable readers, that I show myself 
completely. Myself, as sole interest may perhaps be a poor one for you, 
but do not think that it is me—think that it is a human being who relates 
to you all its impressions from childhood. It is very interesting as a 
human document.” 


I do not think any one will doubt this who turns from the 
preface to the portrait which precedes it—a copy from a photo- 
graph by Waléry. With her elbows resting on a table, the loose 
sleeves of her white frock falling back from her graceful 
rounded arms, and her soft cheek leaning against her lightly- 
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clasped hands—true artist hands—Marie Bashkirtseff’s lovely, 
piquante, childish face looks out at us with confident eyes, and 
helps to tell the story of her short sad life. 

She was born in 1860, her father being a provincial noble with 
large landed property; but her mother only lived with him for 
two years, when she returned to her parents with her children, 
Marie and Paul. In 1870 they left Russia to live at Vienna, 
and afterwards at Nice; it is at the latter place that Marie’s 
ournal begins. In a girl’s diary, especially a girl who was 
considered “une des plus jolies femmes de Russie,” one might 
expect to find lovers and love affairs playing the larger part, but 
it is not so. Of love as a “ grande passion,” as a sincere and 
personal feeling—of the true love, of which, in spite of her wayward, 
capricious nature, one cannot but believe she was capable—Marie 
Bashkirtseff never knew anything except theoretically, since 
one cannot count as such her romantic childish fancy for the 
Duc de H——, whom she knew only by sight, and whose name 
disappears very soon from the pages of her book. Any woman 
who has known a precocious, imaginative childhood will under- 
stand the measure and quality of her sentiment for him. 

Her only love affair of any importance took place at Rome, 
where she went with her mother, and the aunt and cousin who 
lived with them in 1876. The young man was a nephew of 
Cardinal Antonelli’s, and was ardently desirous to marry her, 
but was prevented by his ecclesiastical relations on the score of 
religion ; and that Mdlle. Bashkirtseff would ever have consented 
to accept him when it came to the point seems more than doubt- 
ful. She was then but sixteen, and flattered vanity and the excite- 
ment of opposition went, as she frankly acknowledged, more than 
three parts towards her share in the matter. Rich, lovely, and 
gifted, it is hardly necessary to say that she might have married 
many times over; but though she contemplated making what she 
calls “un immense mariage” some time as a last resource, it is 
evident that the idea of marrying any one but the man of her 
heart was utterly repulsive to her; and the man of her heart, if 
such existed, she did not live long enough to meet. Hear her 
trenchant remarks on marriage as she saw it practised round her 
in the great world of Paris : 





“France is an infamous country for young girls, and the word is not 
too strong. It is impossible to put more cold cynicism into the joining 
together of two beings, than they put here into marrying a man and woman. 
Commerce, traffic, speculation, are honourable words fitly applied, but 
they are infamous when applied to marriage.” 


And surely a woman who could so feel and express as she does 
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what love is at its best, held in her own heart the latent capacity 
of being “‘a true lover ” herself. 


“People say that you get used to it, that its sensations become effaced ; 
but it is a mistake—the love that changes and grows tame is not 
the true. I should have a horror of changing. Very few people are 
happy enough to experience the true love. ... As a rule, people are 
incapable of experiencing a feeling so complete, or they are distracted 
from it, or prevented, and they content themselves with the fragments 
that change. That is what makes so many people shrug their shoulders 
when you talk of a love which is eternal or unique, a thing that is very 
rare. The true love may not perhaps be eternal, but it is always 
unique.” 


From the reflections and observations on life, the words of 
wisdom and light wit which fall from Marie Bashkirtseff’s pen, 
and with which the story of her nights and days is interspersed, 
one may gather not a little amusement and much instruction. 
She was a true daughter of Russia, analytical to the tips of her 
fingers, always tormenting herself with morbid doubts, and with 
all that curious inability to rest satisfied with anything, even 
the thing most desired, which seems to be an inherent charac- 
teristic of the Slav temperament. Her extraordinary precocity 
of thought and feeling makes many of her remarks, coming from 
such childish lips, a sort of shock to one, but then, as she herself 
said, she had no childhood. Rich and well-born though she was, 
her ‘position in society, either from the fact that her parents 
were separated, or from other causes not explained, seems to have 
been highly unsatisfactory, and from her earliest girlhood she 
was made the object of most spiteful calumnies. 

In the summer of the year after the Bashkirtseffs were in Rome, 
Marie went to Russia to stay with her father, and try and effect 
a reconciliation, in which she partially succeeded. Nothing is 
odder in the whole book than her relation with her parents; 
Monsieur Bashkirtseff’s silhouette reminds one of “Stiva” in 
Anna Karénine. But it was in Paris that Marie and her various 
belongings finally settled ; it was there that, with the exception 
of brief visits to Nice, German baths, a tour in Spain, and once 
or twice to Russia again, she spent her remaining years. Rome, 
the city of her heart, the city whither all artist hearts such as 
hers turn longingly, she never saw again save once in passing 
through. “Ah! how short life is! Ah! how unhappy one is to 
live so little! For to live in Paris is but the starting point for 
everything else.” 

It is not often that the young, especially the young who are 
also what the world calls “fortunate,” endowed with beauty, 
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talents, and the opportunities of using them, are oppressed with 
this invading sense of the shortness of life. But on Marie 
Bashkirtseff the chill shadow of the grave had already fallen, and 
she seems never, even at her brightest, most successful moments, 
to have been able to dispossess herself of the feeling that the 
fates were against her. The first warning came with the 
gradual and total loss of the lovely voice, which she had dreamed 
was to make her famous. It had been her passionate desire from 
earliest childhood to make a name asa great singer, to have the 
world at her feet, listening breathless and hushed to the music 
of her tones. But for the disease which rapidly developed in her 
throat, causing not only loss of voice, but partial deafness, she 
might have attained her ambition ; she was within astone’s throw 
of reaching it. She went ¢ncognita with an introduction from a 
friend to M. Wartel, the first singing master in Paris, and 
astonished him by her powers into forgetting his usual severity 
so far as to say, “ Mademoiselle, if you will work you may do 
great things.” This was high praise from the first judge in 
Paris to the little unknown Italian he supposed her to be; 
Marie was determined to have a sincere verdict, and it enchanted 
her. 

To sway a listening multitude by the charm of her voice, to 
see a whole roomful of rapt faces waiting for the notes to fall 
from her lips; to thrill, to touch, to enchant all those hearts 
beating expectantly round her, this was her first and dearest 
desire. But slowly, surely, in the months that followed amid 
the snows of Russia, the power of its fulfilment was taken from 
her. In vain she fought and rebelled against her fate, in vain 
she cried to the God in whom she now passionately believed, now 
as passionately doubted. ‘Make my life what I wish it to be, 
or let me die.” Her life remained whole in her, but her voice 
failed gradually, nor did she ever recover it. But fame, celebrity 
of some sort, she had set her whole heart and soul on attaining ; 
it was not enough to satisfy her that she should be young 
and fascinating and rich, she must do something remarkable, 
something abnormal, and snatch a laurel wreath covite que 
cotite, 

In the autumn of 1877 the Bashkirtseffs returned to Paris, and 
Marie became a pupil in Julien’s studio, where all her companions 
were professional artists, many of them working for the Salon. 
Nearly the whole of the second volume of her journal is, with 
brief intervals, filled by minute accounts of her daily work, of 
her pictures, of her ideas and her struggles to embody them, of 
her master’s criticism, of art, and all things pertaining thereto. 
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Her aptitude for drawing was extraordinary ; she was, as they 
told her, “ marvellously gifted;” she accomplished in a few 
months that to which others rarely attain after years of labour ; 
had she lived she would without doubt have been a celebrated, if. 
not a great painter. To that “Un Meeting” and a portrait, both 
pictures now in the Luxembourg, bear witness. That they 
should hang there in company with so many famous canvasses 
is a great tribute to the memory of a woman, a foreigner, and a 
beginner, They are after the manner of the painter she so 
ardently admired, Bastien Lepage, realistic almost to ugliness, 
and somewhat cold and hard in colouring. One can understand 
in looking at her group of “gamins” in their dingy clothing, 
with their background of hideous hoarding covered with advertise- 
ments, that, as she so often says herself, colouring was her weak 
point. The drawing is masterly, and the children’s expressive 
heads and figures stand out with the force of life-like representa- 
tion. The subject is commonplace, but it is redeemed from the 
commonplace and made interesting by the vivid, speaking truth- 
fulness of the treatment. A photograph of it lies before me as I 
write, and recalls the picture. It is very striking in itself, but 
as the work of so young and untrained an artist, quite wonderful. 
There is something infinitely pathetic in the feverish zeal with 
which she set herself to make up for lost time, giving up exercise, 
amusement, rest, everything to work eight hours a day. 

The last years of her life were a piteous race with death ; 
sometimes in an agony of fear she would go and consult some 
great doctor, and they all, with variations, said the same thing: 
“You may live, but you must take care, and go south;” and she 
was, as they all told her too, “ the most undisciplined of invalids.” 
She refused utterly to leave her work; yet sometimes, under the 
grey skies and in the biting winds of a Parisian winter, a great 
lassitude would come over her, a great longing for rest and for a 
sight of the blue waves of the Mediterranean. 


“Oh! Nice! Oh! South ... Oh! my beloved country, which made 
me suffer so! Oh! my first joys and my greatest sorrows! Oh! my 
childhood’s graces! Oh! my ambitions! ” 


About this time she suffered horribly from her increasing 
deafness, fearing to betray it, jealously concealing it from others. 
Only in her journal she lets herself go, and pours out the 
sickening dread that oppressed her. 


“Then I shall never be quite cured. . . . It will be endurable, but there 
will be a veil between me and the rest of the world. The wind in the 
branches, the murmur of water, the rain falling against the panes... 
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words pronounced in a low tone . . . I shall hear nothing of all that... 
and if it only stops there!” 


There is something unexplained and inexplicable in all Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s domestic relationships; her people seem to have 
been fond of her, but it is obvious that no one had the slightest 
influence over her, that for no one did she herself care sufficiently 
to give up her own way. And she chose her way in that “ thorny 
path which leads to glory.” Call it fame, call it notoriety, but 
that she would have at any cost; and so little did her looks 
betray the growing mischief in her lungs, that her masters urged 
her to fresh efforts, playing on her too sensitive vanity. Now 
and then she tore herself from studio and models, and went into 
the world, and paragraphs were written about her in the society 
papers. 

On one occasion the Bashkirtseffs gave a great soirée at which 
“‘Tout-Paris” was present, and where Marie appeared dressed 
after the girl in La Cruchecassée, in white muslin and satin and 
roses, & lovely, living Grenze; but she says truly : 


“It does not answer to go out like that. . . . I should take two months 
at least to get into the swing. And do you think it amuses me really ? 
How stupid, how hollow, how dull it is! And to think that there are 
people who live only for that!” 


The last months of her life were brightened by her great 
friendship with Bastien le Page, dying, like herself, of con- 
sumption. It is a most pathetic record, for she literally killed 
herself, working to the last and concealing her increasing 
weakness from those around her, with an heroically mistaken 
courage. And with the cold shadow of death on her, she herself 
cannot realise that the endis to beso soon. Again and again comes 
the heart-breaking prayer for a few more years of life: “ Leave 
me only ten years, and during those ten, fame and love, and I 
will die content at thirty!” Most of us would, perhaps, be 
ready to dispense with the rest of our earthly pilgrimage on 
those terms, and for her there was no possible respite, and she 
knew it. 

The last entry in her diary is dated October 20th: “I can no 
longer go up and down stairs,” and the concluding paragraph is 
added in another hand :—“ Marie Bashkirtseff died eleven days 
later, October 31st, 1884.” One parts from her with tears in one’s 
eyes. “The concluding pages have a touching, indescribable 
sweetness which is wanting in the rest of the journal with its 
impetuous passion and heat.” And she has gained her wish 
in death, for she will live on, enshrined in the hearts and 
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memories of many who read the pages of her journal, lovely and 
lovable in spite of her faults: one could not forget her if one 
would. 

In spite of the selfishness, the morbid vanity, and the many 
weaknesses she so frankly lays bare, in her merciless self- 
introspection—a character which had larger capacities in it for 
good than evil. One feels that her unguarded bringing up, her 
unrestricted, precocious knowledge, her admiration for the works 
of Zola,—all these things are mere outside accidents which do 
not touch the purity of her heart and soul. Whether, had she 
lived, she would ever have attained to happiness, outside her art, 
may well be doubted; in temperament she was Russian to the 
core, and can anything, can anybody, be more joyless, more 
disillusioned of everything, than a modern Russian, judging of 
them from their books? What their poet Pouchkine wrote may 
apply to humanity in general, but it does so in a peculiar degree 
to the men and women of his own race. 


“OQ men and women, ye are all 
The children of our first mother, Eve. 
What is given you is lightly valued, 
And the cunning serpent is ever by 
To show you the mysterious untasted tree ; 
And heaven itself is not heaven 

If the forbidden fruit is but withheld.” 
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Stage Fright! 
By JOHN COLEMAN. 


—_—__—- 


“ Wuar is ‘stage fright’ like?” 

“Tl tell you, O gentle reader. 

“Try to imagine awaking in the morning, after a heavy night 
upon cheap ‘s sparkling,’ brown sherry, gin and bitters, red heart rum, 
fusil oil whiskey, British brandy, opium, and epsom salts; your head 
splitting, your eyes blood-shot, your nostrils choked, your mouth baked 
into a red-hot oven, your limbs paralysed, your muscles corrugated, 
your vertebre dislocated, your tongue tied in a knot; cold, fever, 
bronchitis, influenza, delirium and despair—all combined with acute 
susceptibility, and perfect consciousness. Realize, if you can, that at 
that instant, the prompter’s bell rings, to take up the curtain, and 
that you are airing your idiotcy before the British public, and the 
lady of your love to boot, then you may, perhaps, form some faint 
idea of the first phase of this diabolieal malady.” 


“ Have I ever felt it!” 

‘“‘ T should like to recall the time when I’ve never felt it. I’ve felt it 
from the moment I first came on the stage, more than five and twenty 
years ago, and I shall feel it until I make my final exit. Some 
fellows, certainly, never feel it, but they are duffers. I never met an 
actor of ability in my life, who wasn’t a martyr to it. When I made 
my first appearance on the stage at the little theatre in Windsor, I 
had to act a small part in an old Surrey drama, written by the late 
Albert Smith, called ‘The Chertsey Curfew.’ How I got before the 
footlights, I don’t know, to this day, but I know I found myself 
there—utterly paralysed with fear, and unable to articulate a single 
syllable. When I recovered myself, I was glad to find that I had 
been shunted off by a compassionate low comedian. 

“TJ remember a distinguished London performer (from the minor 
theatres) opening in Liverpool in the Player King, to the Hamlet 
of old Vandenhoff. He managed to get out his first line—but he 
rendered his second line thus : 


‘Anon he finds him 
Striking at two short Greeks!’ 
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The yells which arose, even from Hamlet himself, so disconcerted 
the poor fellow, that he couldn’t speak another word. 


“In my juvenalia, when I was principal tragedian of the 
Norwich circuit, a lady pupil of Miss Cushman’s came down to 
play Emilia; the poor soul struggled through the early part of the 
play, ‘sticking’ in about every other line. Whenever she ‘stuck’ 
she gasped, and whenever she gasped, we went on. At last we 
reached the fifth act ; she commenced to bully me, in the most lamb- 
like fashion, but when I rushed at her and flourished my scimitar 
over her head, she turned tail and ran off the stage. It was in vain 
the manager urged her to return and finish the part. ‘What!’ she 
replied. ‘Go on again to that maniac with a drawn sword in his 
hand! No; thank you.’ We had to finish the play as well as we 
could without Emilia, who returned to London the next morning, and 
was never again heard of in connection with the stage. 


“Not only novices but actors of the greatest eminence are subject to 
this detestable complaint. 

“ Charles Kean was a notable instance. When he made his first 
appearance at Covent Garden as young Norval, he stood trembling 
at the wings, until he was literally pushed on the stage, and when he 
got there, he was so utterly confounded by the warmth of his recep- 
tion, that he could not articulate a single word. 

“He himself told me a remarkable story of his sudden loss of 
memory. 

“ The first time he ever played Claude Melnotie, he broke down in 
the description of the palace by the Lake of Como, and, ever after, he 
insisted on the prompter standing, prompt-book in hand, in the 
second entrance, to the right of the audience, keeping time with him, 
or rather preceding him, line by line. During an engagement in 
Liverpool, he acted ‘The Lady of Lyons’ three or four times. For 
the first three representations, the prompter was at his post 
regularly, and all went smoothly ; on the last night, however, he was 
unfortunately called away. Claude commenced his description as 
usual, with the words: 


‘Nay, dearest, nay, 
If thou wouldst have me paint the—’ 


“ At this moment, he fixed his eye on the spot where the prompter 
should have been, but found him not. 


“The Prince of Como paused, and tried back, saying : 


‘If thou wouldst have me paint— 
I say—if thou wouldst have me paint the—’ 
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“Then, he collapsed utterly, exclaiming audibly to Mrs. Kean, who 
had in vain attempted to prompt him: 

“¢Tt’s no use, Ellen; I’m flummuxed!’ 

“ His most ludicrous mishap, however, occurred in Belfast, when he 
was acting Othello. He had just heard a bogus report of the alleged 
death of his intimate friend Murray, the Edinburgh manager, which 
somewhat unhinged him. He got through his first scene without 
difficulty, but when he came to the Apology, he had barely uttered 
the first line, ‘Most potent, grave, and reverend signors,’ when his 
memory left him altogether. He inquired anxiously of me (I was 
the Cassio) : 

«What is it?’ 

“In the innocence of my heart, I responded—‘ What is what ?’ 

“¢The word! The word!’ he replied. 

“¢ Which word ?’ I ingenuously asked. 

“Why, the word I want!’ 

“*« But,’ said I, ‘I don’t know which word you do want!’ Mrs. 
Kean and the prompter both saw something was wrong, and they 
each tried to prompt him from the wings, but in vain. At last, a 
luminous idea occurred to me. I whispered him the last line of 
the Apology; he accepted the suggestion, and boldly cutting out a 
hundred lines or more ‘ in one fell swoop ’—he exclaimed : 


‘Here comes the lady—let her witness it!’ 


Whereupon, the entrance of the gentle Desdemona got us out of 
our difficulty. 

“Years afterwards, when he played Wolsey in his magnificent 
revival of ‘Henry the Eighth’ at the Princess’s, he suffered more 
from nervousness than he had ever done, and it was alleged (though 
I cannot vouch for it from my own personal knowledge) that two 
young girls, who followed as pages in his train, were carefully 
taught the words of Wolsey, so that in the event of his breaking 
down, they might prompt him. 

“The last time I ever met Kean was at Hull. He was then very 
feeble, and almost in articulo mortis, but he certainly acted better 
than I had ever seen him act before. We dined together, and at 
night I went to the theatre to see him play Wolsey. Mrs. Kean 
was the Queen Katherine, which, it is needless to say, was an admir- 
able performance. They were both far away above the heads of the 
bucolic crowd in front, but they had a sympathetic audience behind. 
There was not a dry eye among the actors while he spoke the 
‘farewell.’ It seemed prophetic, as indeed it was, for a fortnight 
afterwards the dear, gentle, loveable creature died literally in 
harness. 
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“ Apropos of great actors—altogether the most remarkable ‘ stick’ 
I have ever seen, took place in the Edinburgh Theatre many years 
ago. 

“Edwin Forrest, the American actor (ah! you good people, who 
‘gush’ about Salvini, should have seen Forrest in Othello, a 
quarter of a century ago !), had played an engagement to very in- 
different houses, and, sooth to say, had met with but scant courtesy 
from the management, and the Press. Having been very scurvily 
used by the critics, both in Edinburgh and London, he erroneously 
attributed it to Macready’s influence. Of course, the great ‘Mac’ 
would have disdained to lend himself to anything so ignoble, and, 
indeed, he had himself, all through his career, sufficient cause of 
complaint against certain gentlemen of the Press. It is, however, too 
true, that many of Macready’s partizans and admirers (no less a 
personage than the late John Forster amongst the number) had their 
knives most cruelly and unjustly into Forrest, and he was not the sort 
of man ‘ to take a blow, without giving a thrust.’ His engagement 
immediately preceded Macready’s, and unfortunately, the great 
American remained in the city to see his rival’s début in Hamlet. 
The house was crowded in all parts by an eager and excited audience. 
How well I recall my first impressions of Macready ! I was at the wing 
when the scene drew off, and he was discovered amidst a tempest of 
applause. I could not realize why on earth the people applauded him. 
With the modesty of youth,I mentally ejaculated, ‘What an antiquated 
guy!’ He wore a dress, the waist of which nearly reached his arms ; 
a hat, with a sable plume, big enough to cover a hearse; a pair of 
black silk gloves much too large for him; a ballet shirt of straw- 
coloured satin, which looked simply dirty ; and, what with his gaunt, 
awkward, angular figure, his dark beard close shaven to his square 
jaws, yet unsoftened by a trace of pigment, his irregular features, 
his queer, extraordinary nose—unlike anything else in the shape of a 
nose I have ever seen—he appeared positively hideous. But, after 
all, ‘mind is the brightness of the body,’ and, oh, ye gods! when 
he spoke! how he brightened, illumined, irradiated the atmosphere ; 
his gaucherie, his ugliness, disappeared—he became transformed, trans- 
figured into the very beau ideal of the most poetic, subtle, intellectual, 
dramatic, and truly human Prince of Denmark I have ever seen 
either before or since. In the Play scene, he strutted from side to 
side, waving his handkerchief above his head, in a somewhat extra- 
vagant manner. As he uttered the words, ‘of the chameleon’s dish 
I eat, the air, promise-crammed: you cannot feed capons s0,’ a 
mighty hiss arose in front, a hiss like that of a steam-engine. At 
the sound, Macready trembled and turned pale, then he became livid, 
and convulsed with passion, absolutely hysterical with rage. Turning 
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to the quarter from whence the sibillation proceeded, he bowed 
derisively, then staggered back and sank into a chair. 

“Looking to the upper side boxes, on the right, I saw the American 
tragedian. A conspicuous figure at all times, Forrest was now 
more conspicuous than ever. He was certainly the most perfect 
model of manly beauty I have ever beheld, the very incarnation in 
the flesh of the Farnese Hercules. At this moment, from the 
Students’ Gallery (which was separated from the upper boxes only by 
some interfoliated iron work) a cry arose of ‘Turn him out!’ I 
can see Forrest now. The square brow, the noble, majestic head, the 
dark eyes flashing fire, the pallor of the white face, enhanced by his 
blue-black beard, which contrasted strangely with his turned-down 
white collar (an unusual mode of wearing the collar at that time), 
his jaw set like a bulldog’s, his arms folded on his broad chest. As 
he arose and faced his would-be assailants, he looked exactly as he 
used to look in the Gladiator, when he said, ‘Let them come, we 
are prepared ! ’ 

“The people on the other side of the screen absolutely recoiled, as 
if they expected some king of the forest to leap from his iron den 
amongst them—then they concluded to let the American alone. 
It was a picture never to be forgotten—on the stage the actors were 
at a stand-still; in the auditorium the multitude were awed into 
silence. After a short pause, I suppose the man’s better nature 
prevailed, for Edwin Forrest slowly turned away, and left the house. 

“Then Macready, like a man possessed, leaped into the breach, and 
took the audience by storm. Surely he must have been inspired by 
the ordeal through which he had passed. Such a delirium of cxcite- 
ment for actors and audience as followed that Play scene, and the 
Closet scene, I have rarely, if ever witnessed. 

“Oh! ‘the pity of it,’ that the matter didn’t end there—but, of 
course, everybody knows all about that disgraceful and dreadful 
business in New York in ’49—the riots, the loss of life, and Macready’s 
subsequent flight to England in disguise. 


“Tacted inall ‘Mac's’ plays. In‘ Lear’ I had a small part of a few 
lines. It was my duty to assist in carrying him off the stage, 
when he is’ supposed to fall asleep in the Heath scene. We 
had a long and fatiguing rehearsal—Mac’s rehearsals were no joke. 
At that time it was the fashion to wear gaiter-bottomed trousers. 
My continuations fitted like my skin, and I was strapped up within 
an inch of my life. The moment had arrived when I had to lift up 
the sleeping king. I was in doubt as to whether my precious 
pantaloons (for they were quite new) would stand the strain. While 
I paused dubitating as to whether I might venture on the experiment, 
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Lear grunted, ‘ Err—now then, sir! Err—look alive.’ I hesitated 
no longer, but bent ‘each corporal agent to this terrible feat.’ 
When lo! bang, squash, smash! my unfortunate pantaloons burst in 
every direction! Mac, whose eyes were shut all the time and who 
was utterly oblivious of my unfortunate position, growled out like a 
bear with a sore head ‘ Err—err—-sir, am I to lie here till the middle 
of next week? Why, in the name of God, don’t you lift me?’ 
‘Because I can’t, sir. ‘Because you can’t, sir!—err, a great 
strapping young fellow like you; stuff and nonsense—why can’t you ? 
‘Because I’ve burst my bags!’ I exclaimed, as I bolted amidst roars 
of laughter. 


“When I next met the great tragedian during his farewell 
engagement at Bristol two years afterwards, I had blossomed into 
a full-fledged tragedian myself. At eighteen years of age I had 
the honour of acting Othello to his Iago. Talk about being 
nervous! I was a bundle of nerves during every night of his 
engagement. 

“The ‘ Othello’ night was a proud one for me—indeed I had reason 
to be proud to be permitted to try my prentice hand beside such an Iago. 
What a masterpiece it was, what a revelation of subtle, poetic, vigorous, 
manly, many-minded devilry. The audience were more than usually 
kind—and after I had got my first plunge over, I took heart of grace, 
and by the time I had reached the third act, I forgot that he was 
anything more than ‘mine Ancient.’ I remembered only that I 
was Othello. 

“Neither then, nor now, could I act with gloves on my hands. I 
had removed, as I thought, all traces of the pigment with which I 
had ‘ made up,’ from the palms of my hands, but as my excitement 
increased, the wretched stuff seemed to ooze out of my very pores. 
When I came to the famous speech, ‘ Villain! be sure you prove my 
love is false,’ I sprang upon Iago, and seized him by the throat. 
I remembered nothing until I found that I had literally flung him 
bodily down upon the stage, and stood above him, erect, and quivering 
with wrath. On his part, he growled like an angry lion. The 
incident was as unprecedented as it was unpremeditated, and its 
effect upon the audience was electrical. They got up, and cheered, 
and for some time the progress of the play was interrupted. This 
gave me time to collect myself, when, to my horror, I perceived that, 
in the tempest of my rage, I had torn open Iago’s vest, and worse 
still, left the marks of my ten fingers on his beautiful white cashmere 
dress. When we came off the stage together, he glared at me, and 
growled : 

“* Err—well, sir, what have you to say ?’ 
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“<T'm very sorry, Mr. Macready.’ 
“<« Err—sorry, sir. By——, you sprang upon me more like a young 
tiger than a human being!’ 

“¢T was carried away by the passion of the scene; I must ask you 
to remember the novelty of the position in which I have been placed 
in being permitted to attempt so great a part beside so distinguished 
an actor as yourself.’ 

“¢ Don’t humbug me, sir.’ 

“*T scorn to attempt it ; nevertheless, the honour you have done me 
to-night, might well have turned an older head than mine. Pray, sir, 
make some allowance for my excitement.’ 

“ At this, he relaxed into a grim smile, and growled : 

«Say no more—say no more—only remember the next time you 
play this part with me, confine your excitement to your mind, and 
not to your muscles !’ 

“After this escapade, we got on capitally together, and parted 
firm friends.” 


“Low comedians are as subject to ‘stage fright’ as tragedians. 
There was Jemmy S——, who was certainly a genuinely funny 
comedian. Although ‘a fellow of infinite mirth—most excellent 
fancy ’—he became speechless with fear whenever he had to act a 
Shakesperian part—hence he abhorred the Bard, and was never 
known, under any concatenation of circumstances, to be perfect in 
the text ; but give him a modern farcical or burlesque part, and he 
would keep the audience in a roar. 

“One night I was acting Macbeth, at Liverpool. Jemmy was the 
First Witch. He had been dining, ‘not wisely, but too well,’ and 
before the curtain went up, I found him quaking at the wings, as 
usual. On inquiring what was the matter, he replied, ‘Only this 
d—d Bard of yours, he'll be the death of me one of these days. 
I know he will.’ 

“ Just then the prompter’s bell was heard, and on went poor Jemmy, 
like a lamb to the slaughter-house. He managed to struggle through 
the early portion of the play without breaking dowa, besides which, 
he sang his solos—for he had a magnificent bass voice—splendidly ; 
but in the Incantation scene he came to grief utterly. 

“ For the two first lines, 

“* Round about the cauldron go, 
In the poisoned entrails throw,’ 
he was right enough, then he halted, and hemmed. After an 
agonising pause, he resumed : 


““* What comes next? I canno‘ guess, 
So mix the lot up in a mess,’ 
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“ His muse being thus delivered, poor Jemmy ‘dried up’ alto- 
gether. 

“ Now in the old times, country audiences were as familiar with the 
standard plays as the actors themselves, indeed it is upon record 
that when Charles Kean, in his youth, broke down in the last act of 
‘Macbeth ’ at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the ‘ King of the gallery’ ‘ gave 
him the word,’ in the euphonious dialect of the district, and that 
Charles readily accepted the help of his rough and ready prompter, 
bowing his grateful acknowledgment, an act of courtesy which 
quite enlisted the sympathies of the Tyneside folk with the young 
tragedian. 

“On this occasion our audience was ‘riled’ with Jemmy for taking 
liberties with the text, and they took care to let him know it, for 
down came the ‘ bird’ most lustily. Upon hearing 
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“*The sound of fear— 
Unpleasing to an actor’s ear,’ 


Jemmy pulled himself together, and looking up at the gallery 
with a sly wink, he proceeded : 


“* Funky actor—lost the word— 
Goose from gallery—awful bird! 
Twist his neck off like a shot, 

And boil him in the charméd pot!’ 


“The nous and the audacity of this quick-witted response so tickled 
the ‘ gods,’ that they not only condoned Jemmy’s backslidings, but 
gave him a hearty round of applause into the bargain. 


“ And now, oh stage-struck aspirant, if you wish to know an in- 
fallible remedy for ‘ stage fright’ here is one never known to fail ; 
don’t go on the stage at all! So shall you escape this terrible malady, 
and, although you may not think so, the stage, which it is your duty 
to reform, nay, even the age, which it is your mission to enlighten, 
may possibly contrive to exist without you. 

“Poor peccant stage, lost, benighted age, they will suffer, but 
survive.” 
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Pearl-Powbder. 


A NOVEL. 
By ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AvTHoR oF ‘OucHT WE To visiT HER?’ ‘ AncHIE LOVELL,’ 
‘A Girton GIRL,’ ETC. 





“ Puffs, powder, patches, Bibles, billets-doux.”— Pope. 





Cuapter VI. 
A GENEROUS TOAST. 


PuitrepA Harkness recoiled; during several moments’ space she 
stood motionless; then, hurriedly, she loosened the chain from 
its catch. With a heightened red upon her cheek, with a little 
soft palm of welcome outstretched, she bade her neighbour of the 
Grave House enter. 

“You jest, I hope, Sir.” She lifted her dark glance to his 
face. ‘You are come to visit Dr. Arden in his study, not his 
surgery?” 

“I came—scarce hoping to find a soul save Bridget at home,” 
Liston answered evasively. ‘‘ Have a care, Bridget.” This was 
added in a mischievous stage-whisper. ‘The whitewash from a 
young maid’s repute once gone, wherewithal shall it be white- 
washed ?” 

Bridget bad lived a quarter of a century in the Ardens’ 
service, and was past her teens when she entered it. She hada 
square, short figure, wide-open eyes, vague features, and a com- 
plexion in which, if white and red had conflicted once for mastery, 
white had long retired, worsted, from the field. Yet, at Liston’s 
speech, perhaps at the bold good humour of the laugh that went with 
it, she turned aside, not without a shade of latent bashfulness. 

“ When I was a young maid, Sir, twenty year or more agone, 
T should not ha’ opened the door after nightfall toa gay gentleman 
like Mr, Liston.” 


“Gay gentleman! Do but listen, Miss Harkness,” exclaimed 
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he. “Bridget’s next flights of fancy will, doubtless, soar 
higher. The gay gentleman shall have got his bullet-shot, not 
from a terror-stricken rustic, but in a duel—perhaps in the rescue 
of a Harriet Byron from some new Sir Hargrave.” 

While he spoke, the old servant had busied herself in trimming 
the hall lamp, suffered, in the absence of master and mistress, 
to burn down low. The flame lifted, suddenly, illumining each 
figure of the group, and Bridget, with a shriek, fled towards the 
kitchen. Mr. Liston’s face was of ashen whiteness, his bridle- 
hand hung inert, his glove was stained. More than one dark gout 
showed on the breast and flaps of his heavy riding-coat. 

“My wound is nothing, a deepish graze, a mere flesh 
business,” said he gaily. “I should be patched up in five 
minutes were Dr. Arden here. In his absence, Madam,” he 
turned to Philippa Harkness, “and as I must appear at Lady 
Joan’s Cards——” 

“You will take my surgery on trust.” The girl blushed hotly, 
reasonlessly, at a certain supplication in Mr. Liston’s voice. “I 
have a little rough knowledge, Sir, enough, the Doctor says, to 
measure my own ignorance. If the ball have not lodged I might 
at least put your arm up in comfort for to-night.” 

“Could a Hunter, an Abernethy, promise more? Do with me 
as you will, Miss Harkness; I give myself over, without 
conditions, to your keeping.” 

Bridget by now had re-entered on the scene, bearing a hand- 
lamp. Atasign from Philippa she held the light on high, then 
led the way along the up-and-down, oft-turning passages, which 
conducted to Dr. Arden’s surgery. Miss Harkness and her 
visitor followed slowly. 

Liston bent, until, through the chill darkness, she could feel 
his breath upon her cheek. 

“Tf I could remain there, Madam,” came his whisper—“ remain 
in the keeping of Miss Harkness, not for minutes, but for life.” 

Now I need not inform the competent reader that a young 
gentlewoman of understanding and breeding would run small 
risk of mistaking mere everyday compliment for the serious 
homage which bespeaks a conquered heart. And still, the pretty 
speech struck home. Philippa felt that Mr. Liston and herself 
had been brought mysteriously into changed relations. From 
this moment forth she need never dread his treating her as a 
child ; there would be no more sweetmeats, no more ribbons from 
the town! He had addressed her as a man of the world 
addresses a woman. As a woman she must stand upon her 
guard. 
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“It would be a charge beyond my desires, Mr. Liston. Your 
sincerity I cannot doubt. I have no faith in my own fitness for 
grave responsibilities.” 

“Then Rumour, as usual, falsifieth,” he retorted, with a ready 
laugh. His words were light, but they sent the blood tingling 
through Philippa’s veins. For was not the covert allusion to 
Oliver Arden ? 

Liston had received a pistol-charge midway between the left 
elbow and wrist, and at perilously close quarters. Soon after 
leaving Hounslow, so ran his explanation, a country-looking 
fellow trotted up to his side, and, with the remark that there was 
safety in numbers, proposed that they should ride together across 
the Heath. To this Mr. Liston had assented, and, for a while, 
the stranger, though taciturn, seemed friendly. Then the lights 
from a passing mail-coach fell full on his, Liston’s, face. Before 
there was time for self-defence the countryman drew a pistol 
from his pocket, fired it with too true aim, and, swinging round 
his horse, set offat a gallop in the wake of the Mail. “ An accident 
of a like nature had nearly occurred a fortnight before,’ Mr. Liston 
added. ‘But such trifles were to be viewed lightly. In either 
case the bullet was doubtless designed for some Miscreant of the 
Road, whom he had the ill-fortune to resemble.” 

When he had rid himself, with Bridget’s help, of his surtout, 
the master of the Grave House approached the lamp: taking out 
a penknife, he coolly ripped open the left sleeve of his coat from 
wrist to elbow. The sleeve’s silken lining, the fine white cambric 
of Mr. Liston’s shirt, were soaked in blood. And Bridget, who in 
emergency had but the flabby courage of her class, made for the 
door. Philippa Harkness and her patient were left alone. 

His need, happily, was not beyond her art. Owing to the 
nearness at which the pistol had been discharged, the skin was 
exceeding scorched and blackened, the wound an ugly one; but 
Liston, in the main, had diagnosed its gravity with correctness—it 
was a flesh business only. Discovering this, and knowing she 
was within her sphere, Miss Harkness, well taught, proceeded 
slowly with her work. Mr. Liston betrayed neither suffering nor 
impatience. As he looked down on the blonde, fore-shortened 
head, on the girlish hands that laved, adjusted, bandaged, with 
such deft tenderness, an expression, curiously different from its 
usual one of facile gallantry, softened the man’s pale face. He 
gave a deep-drawn sigh. 

“ You think me over long, Sir?” Philippa’s up-lifted eyes were 
full of contrition. “Alas! I dare not hurry; if the bullet had 
gone an inch to the left we must have awaited the Doctor. As it 
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is, I am bold enough to dress the wound, finally, with such 
knowledge as I possess.” 

He kept silence until she was fastening the last bandage 
round his arm, then: “I ask not, for despatch,” said Liston, very 
low. “The present moment is so sweet, Miss Harkness, I would 
gladly see it stretched to an eternity had I no memories, no 
remorse! I am unworthy”—he uttered these words with 
emphasis—“ unworthy that hands so pure, a soul so white, should 
minister to me.” 

Was this real or mimic? sterling humility, or one of those 
subtle assumptions whereby self makes its over-consciousness 
manifest? Philippa, happily, was too unversed in human nature 
to question motives. She looked at him, simply and fearlessly, 
out of her dark eyes. 

“Your colour does not come back, Mr. Liston,” resting her 
fingers upon his wrist. It may be doubted if she understood 
much about pulses, but Liston understood everything about her 
touch. ‘“ What you need is a restorative.” She crossed the 
surgery, took a cob-webbed flask of Burgundy from a cellarette, 
then, pouring out a glass of its contents, returned to Liston’s 
side. “Dr. Arden calls his Beaujolais his primest medicine. I 
should have remembered the pulse, sooner.” 

“You have remembered everything, Madam; have done—too 
much, perhaps, for your patient’s peace.” 

Liston carried the wine half way to his lips, hesitated, looked 
at her hard. 

“‘ Before I drink,” said he, “I must wish a wish, give a toast. 
‘The prosperity of him whom, now and hereafter, Miss Harkness 
holds dearest in her heart.’ ” 

With staid grace he held the glass to Philippa’s lips, bidding 
her kiss its rim, then tossed the wine off at a draught. 

It was a generous toast, surely: of whom save Oliver, of what 
save of Oliver’s hapless suit could this man have thought! And 
still, awhile later, and when Liston’s last steps had died on the 
night, a breathless uncertainty, not pleasurable, of course, yet 
nearer pleasure than pain, reigned in the girl’s spirit. 


CuaptTer VII. 
FOOLS OF QUALITY. 


“At least, Bridget, these are not Chard manners, One of our 
country Lubins, our fox-hunting Squires, would not have scrupled 
to stand before a lady in his shirt sleeves. Mr. Liston F 
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“The man rippit through good broad-cloth—a coat that must 
have cost him guineas—sooner than wait, like a decent body, while 
one might look out the stitches. And the quartern at a shillin’, 
and the poor dyin’ round like rats! I call it just a wanton feckless 
action, Miss Lippa. ‘Stand before a lady in’s shirt sleeves!’ 
And what do men folk wear but their shirts? And when did the 
Doctor or Miss Sue learn’ee them Frenchified new fancies ?” 

Bridget was North Country born, sharp of tongue, warm of 
heart, inveterate of prejudice. When Bridget used the term 
“Frenchified” it conveyed a deeper-dyed meaning than any 
damnatory clause pertaining to the English tongue. 

Miss Harkness laughed shortly. ‘“ You don’t take kindly to new 
ideas, Bridget. If a gentleman chance to have fine breeding, 
delicacy, a manner, must he needs have picked them up across 
the water? For my part ”—she made this inconsistent remark 
gazing abstractedly at the dancing firelight, seeing, perhaps, in its 
flames the face of the new actor who had crossed her life’s stage— 
“‘for my part I have no doubt the French are the best company 
in the world to live amongst. See what laces, what silks the 
sailors smuggle across! See the fashions the French set us! Could 
an English brain ever invent sleeves held out with whalebone 
and feathers like a bat’s wings, and yet graceful ?” 

Bridget took off her thimble, blew in it softly—a mysterious 
rite remembered of Philippa since her infancy—then stood it on the 
tabie beside the snowy cambric frills upon which she was stitching : 
she opened her round eyes wide. Finding silence and loneliness 
oppressive after Liston’s departure, Miss Harkness had betaken 
herself to Bridget’s room, a cosy best kitchen, along whose shelves 
were ranged Susan Arden’s choicest china sets, and where Bridget 
sat stately when she had finer sewing than usual on her hands, and 
would be apart from the fribble or gossip of the younger maids. 

“The French—godless heathen, They as takes the bread out o 
English weavers’ mouths, and puts their Anointed to death and has 
him,” added Bridget with bated breath, “to rule over them. Oh 
aye, Miss Lippa, and if it’s French ways you want, Liston would be 
to your mind. For there be fine doings at the Grave House—forrin’ 
doings such as were never heared tell of afore in Chard parish.” 

Philippa’s face lit up. Drawing her chair instantly closer to 
Bridget’s, she prepared herself to listen. And here, perhaps, it 
may be proper to make a concession in respect of my heroine. 
She delighted in all human concerns, dignified or petty, that en- 
vironed her: she was human to the finger tips. Gossip, it must 
be remembered, in these remoter days was really cultivated as a 
Fine Art. People had more leisure to bestow on each other than 
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we have; could stipple in the details of a scandal with patient, 
loving finish where we, in 1890, must be content with crudities 
and outline ! 

“Don’t leave out a syllable, Bridget—soften down nothing. 
Let us know the very worst we can about our neighbours.” 

“The worst! To begin wi’,” said Bridget authoritatively, “ all 
gentlefolk as ever I’ve been acquaint kept respectit female ser- 
vants under their roof, by day and night. Liston hires a couple 
o’ village gells—aye and gives the huzzies over-wages to do the 
rough work—and then away wi’ them home, once the sun goes 
down. Never a soul i’ the Grave House, nights, but Liston and 
his French man—old Jewls as they call him.” 

“Impossible, Bridget. Mr. Liston dines at an hour when the 
rest of us are thinking of supper, and * 

“Liston dines at seven—a fine hour for Christian folk; and 
Jewls cooks every dish, four, five courses for a lone man, wi’ his 
own hands. Aye, and puts oil to the fried fish,” went on Bridget, 
with deepening disgust, “and parsley to the pancakes, and cream 
to the broth, and if they eat an articho’ must stuff ’un wi’ veai 
meat! And, forenoons, the old man do wear a pinafore like a 
wench, and will ha’ none but himself to clean his battery—lord 
sakes! so he calls the saucepans—and carries up his master’s 
chocolate, and dresses him, and waits on him——” 

She paused ; for lack of breath, not of subject-matter. 

“A faithful servant of the family. I have heard Mr. Liston 
speak about poor Jules. If you live with me, Bridget, in days 
to come——” 

“T shall never fry good fish in oil,” interrupted Bridget hotly. 
“Nay, nor sour the broth by putting cream to ’em, nor fill an 
articho’ wi’ veal meat. And, faithful or not faithful, Miss Lippa, 
I say the English folk ’ud not be chivyed away, nights—yes, even 
to the groom (and a good ceiled room standing empty above the 
Grave House stables), if all was open an’ straightforrard.” 

Philippa’s face confessed that the argument had weight with 
her. “ Not that a groom is needed, Bridget, when once the 
horses are put up. A doctor, of course, may have to start at 
any hour. Gentlemen like Mr. Liston do not ride forth by night 
and so——” 

“Whew! Miss Philippa. That’s just what gentlemen like 
Liston do, or the village fouks belie them. They ride forth i’ 
the dark.” Bridget lowered her voice, she glanced across her 
shoulder to make sure no listener was within earshot. “The 
talk began,” whispered she, “ when old Farmer Ives lay dead, 
Michaelmas Eve. His watcher heard a clatter o’ hoofs an hour or 
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more past midnight—and she looked out across the Heath and 
presently saw two horsemen dash past in the moonlight, him o’ 
the Grave House and another.” 

“ Mr. Liston and a friend returning a little late from town.” 

“Mr. Liston and a friend galloping toward town as rash as 
though Hellgate’s Men were at their heels.” 

“ Hellgate’s Men” was the common name given to a band of 
Fools of Quality, then notorious in the precincts of London, and 
owning mad Lord Harrington, better known under his title of 
Hellgate, as ringleader. Gilded youths, whose lighter humour 
showed itself in demolition of finger-posts, wrecking of road 
waggons, re-painting of village signboards, or forcing gin down 
the throats of the swell mob. Pinchbeck malefactors, airy triflers 
with life and death—and yet who rode staunch horses, carried a 
brace of pistols in their belts, and were by no means averse to 
such practical jokes as resulted in a watch or a purse on occasion. 

“And is this the story?” exclaimed Philippa, suppressing a 
yawn. “Are these the dark doings at the Grave House? The man 
stuffs an articho’ with forcemeat, the master rides along the King’s 
highway at his own hours. And when one had expected a good 
solid crime or two at the least.” 

“Eh, then, you have but to wait long eno’, Miss Philippa. If 
any one wants crime, nowadays, Lord knows he is not like to be 
baulked o’ his desire.” 

After this followed silence. Bridget took up her sewing, Miss 
Harkness clasped her hands around her knees and fell into absorbed 
consideration of the fire: a disconsolate but charming figure in 
her sombre house dress, and with the red flame dancing on her 
throat and hair and softly rounded arms. When next she spoke 
Conscience had led: her back, by some half uneasy by-road, to 
Oliver. 

“This has been the longest day of my life, and the strangest. 
Well for you, Bridget, to be old, past grieving; yes, and without 
years of pain and trouble to look forward to.” 

Now Bridget’s intellect was conspicuously of the order which 
can grapple with one subject only at a time. Having returned 
to the stitching of cambric frills, Bridget’s heart and soul were 
set on cambric frills exclusively. At Philippa’s sudden apostrophe 
she gave a jump, then rested her work down patiently on her 
ample linen apron. 

“Eh, Miss Lippa, but you startled me. I was busy thinkin’-— 
reckonin’ I'd ha’ my last frill done by then Madam’s party’s out.” 
“Madam ” was Lady Joan’s title throughout the parish. ‘“ Years 
o’ pain an’ trouble. Dear heart, but y’are young to talk so, you 
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that has never known cross nor sorrow yet! Aye, an’ this ‘ll 
prove a lucky day for Master Oliver.” The love affair had not been 
openly spoken of in the Doctor’s household. But affection made 
Bridget a diviner, and all her sympathy—true woman under the 
rough exterior—was on the side of young improvident romance. 
“The leaves are yeller still on the boughs, Miss Lippa. Before 
the green ones sprout we may ha’ peace proclaimed, and Master 
Oliver back, wi’ a sword to his side, and a fine officer’s pinsion for 
life.” 

Philippa Harkness shuddered. “Ifa man gets pensioned it is 
for his wounds. Pray Heaven Mr. Arden be not pensioned, 
Bridget! Let him come back safe, not to pestle and mortar, but 
to his pallet and pencils. That is all I desire.” 

The muscles round the girl’s mouth were at work; the blood 
had forsaken her cheeks. For once in her life Bridget took upon 
herself the character of a Trimmer. 

“To his pallet an’ his portrays, if Mr. Oliver hey a mind. 
Why, there’s gentlemen ’ull work at carpenter’s bench and turnin’ 
lathe sooner than bide empty-handed! I’m no judge of such 
things mysel’, but I hold,” said Bridget, evidently doing her best 
to take a catholic view of Art, “I do hold that brushin’ in iles and 
turpentines is wiser than some pastimes they tell of. I had a 
cousin lived chamber-wench at my Lord Bath’s, Miss Lippa, and 
when she was young the fine fouks ‘ud play wi’ their cardboard 
dolls, pantins as they called em, by the hour together.” 

“And when Mr. Arden is grown a second Sir Joshua—nay, 
Bridget, what should you know about Sir Joshua? When Mr. 
Arden is grown a famous London painter, and his pictures sell 
for fifty, a hundred guineas each-——” 

Bridget interrupted, wide-eyed. ‘‘A hundred guineas! eh, 
but that would be for portrays of the Quality. Ive heard 
Cousin Nance tell of the like at my Lord’s. Court ladies in their 
satins an’ feathers, great noblemen,” said Bridget, soaring on wings 
of imagination into regions of the highest Art, “ wi’ their bag-wigs 
and swords. Poor Master Oliver, he don’t mark that way.” 

She gave a short nod in the direction of the painting-room, and 
its unfinished Niobe. 

“Mr. Arden paints Realities,” said Philippa loftily. “Studies 
taken faithfully from life.” 

“Portrays o barefit rapscallions, to call ‘un by no uglier 
names. Jailbirds an’ castaways, set side by side wi’ a young ledy 
—wi’ you, Miss Lippa, that should ha’ been pictur’d in a denty 
silk gown, and wi’ your pearls an’ shoe roses. . . Nay,” broke 
forth Bridget, “I’m a servant, an’ without book learnin’, but I 
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ha’ the use o’ my own decent senses, and I say portrays like yon ’ull 
bring fortune to no gentleman, no, nor credit to the family that 
keeps them hangit upon Christian walls.” 

Philippa laughed, but without heartiness. “If any one seeks 
intelligence the Doctor says he must look for it north of Tweed. 
You were born nearer Tweed than the Chard folks, Bridget, but 
you are not much wiser. You believed, of course, that Miriam 
Waite fell dead because Mr. Arden ‘imaged’ her in his book ?” 

Bridget looked troubled. It was plain she had something on 
her mind which would not readily shape itself into words. “The 
fouks i’ these parts are ignorant,” said she, at last, “and godless, 
an’ reddy enuf, too, wi’ vilent actions. But Miriam Waite she 
did die, suddent, an’ as healthy a dame as any i’ the parrish. An’ 
if you call it chance, why, such a thing might chance agen, an’ 
next time. . . . Well, no need, I say, to fret for Master Arden’s 
goin’! The workin’ fouk have taken up agen him, reason or no 
reason, an’ as fur the portray yonder,” Bridget’s voice grew 
solemn, “an’ I had my will, I should turn the bit canvas round, 
face to th’ wall, and there let it bide.” 

Philippa Harkness rose. Taking down a hand lanthorn from 
a neighbouring shelf, she lighted it at the flame of Bridget’s 
solitary candle. “The hint is opportune. I must put the 
painting-room in order ... once more! After to-night it shall 
be locked until Mr. Arden’s return, and then”—the colour stole 
back into the girl’s cheeks, her eyes kindled—“ he will have his 
studio in Soho! Patrons flocking round him, orders more than 
he can execute, the dealers bidding against each other for his 
smallest works—yes, even for the ‘ portray’ yonder, as you, your- 
self, Bridget, may live to see.” 

“Amen, Miss Philippa, Amen. And I wish them joy o’ their 
common sense an’ o’ their bargain that get the prize.” 

Saying this, Bridget resumed her sewing and her thimble, 
discharging her mind, it was evident, of all further conjecture. 


Cuarter VIII. 
JO SUGGESTS A MODEL. 


Oxtver’s palette and brushes lay as he had last left them; the 
room was in disorder. Aloft on the easel stood the never-to-be- 
finished Niobe,:the crude fresh colours toned down by the low 
light of Philippa’s lanthorn, a pair of Murillo eyes, an aureole 
of golden hair standing out, with startling likeness to her own, 
from the canvas. 
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Miss Harkness gazed at the picture long, gazed until Austrian 
queen, and sans culottes mob, and Pavement Niobe, swam before 
her, indistinguishable, through a mist of tears. Then, hanging 
up the lanthorn beside the easel, she betook herself to her task ; 
polished the palette till it shone, arranged the bladders of colour 
on their shelf, laid the brushes in graduated order—all as though 
the workman’s hand would need its tools on the morrow. She 
was busy, still, when the thin-voiced old village clock began to 
strike ten. Before the last vibration had died came the sound of 
a low whistle, followed by a stealthy knocking on the door close 
at Philippa’s side; a glass door—shuttered and barred at night— 
by which Oliver Arden’s studio communicated with the garden. 

The girl was brave by nature and through circumstances, a 
child of violent times, reared in a wild district (scarce a dozen 
miles distant from Hyde Park Corner) and among a scantily 
civilised population. Of personal fear she knew no more than 
when she started, a six-year-old, white-clad figure, to pursue the 
Snow-man in the woods. But to-night Bridget’s dark utterances 
rang through her brain, and with them blent an ill-defined 
suspicion of coming treachery to Oliver. Softly opening the 
glass, she laid her ear against the iron-bound shutter, and listened. 
There were distinct whispers ; Philippa fancied there was some- 
like a woman’s sob, outside. 

“ Who’s there?” cried she, with as much courage as she could 
command. ‘“ What right have any of you on the Doctor's 
premises at this hour ?” 

For a little space there was silence, then: “ Master Oliver, it be 
I,” came in a hoarse, rattling voice Philippa Harkness recognised. 
“Tve brought somethink along—somethink you be;wanting for t’ 
image, Master—and ne’er a soul in Chard parish the wiser.” 

The girl loosened bolts and bars. She stepped gallantly forth 
across the threshold. 

“Mr, Oliver is gone away, Jo. You must tell your errand to 
me, and quickly. The Doctor allows no late visitors.” Her 
speech was addressed to the night. Sound there was none, 
except the tapping of the dead leaves as they were swirled in 
eddies along the ground. The half-lit garden, thinly gauzed in 
snow, the outlines of a tall laurel screen beside the door were 
alone discernible. “I am by myself, Jo. There’s no one here 
to harm you,” urged Philippa, the old childish note of pity 
vibrating in her fresh voice. 

Upon this two human beings stole forth from the black shade 
of the laurels, Castaway Jo and a woman—a girl in years, abjectly 
clothed, yet with a certain forlorn neatness showing through her 
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squalor, and bearing a burthen tightly clasped upon her thin 
breast. 

For a moment, a moment only, Philippa held back. 

“Tm a decent girl born, lady, though I’m not drest fit for a 
lady like you to see.” ‘There was nothing of the professional 
beggars’ whine in the voice. It was the frozen voice, rather, of 
despair, level, dull, apathetic. ‘“ But for him”—she made a 
movement towards the Castaway—‘I should be dead—dead on 
the highway—cold and hungered no longer.” 

Was she an object “worthy of commiseration?” (Most 
marvellous among even Christian phrases!) Did marriage lines 
or no marriage lines lie hidden within that poor breast? ‘“ Come 
in, whoever you are,” cried Philippa Harkness, unhesitatingly. 
“ And what we can, we will do for you. It’s not a night for a 
woman to be abroad, or a child.” 

At her bidding the wayfarer entered. A low fixed bench ran 
along one side of the extemporised studio, and upon this the 
woman sank, automatically rocking to and fro, as though she 
would lull to sleep, the tiny burthen in her arms. 

“No night fora child ’—and that’s true, nor last night, nor the 
long day before! But I kept my lad warm the first night, lady, 
for there was blood, still, at my heart! And at morn a farmer’s 
wife she let me to her fire and the babe waked up a bit and smiled— 
for the last time.” A quiver of anguish passed across the stony 
face. “I left London at daybreak, Thursday, and thought to walk 
with my lad, to Father’s, down Gloucester way. But the hunger 
and the cold they out-matched me. When yon man found me on 
the roadside to-night, and roused me up, and gave me of his victual, 
all was over. Yes,” she exclaimed, wildly, “and there’s ne’er a 
God in heaven, or if there be a God He don’t trouble over the 
poor! I had but the lad left—and the lad was dead—starved, 
frozen, in my arms.” 

She rose and walked to the further corner of the room. With 
the tender grace which informs the actions of young mothers, 
whether in silk or rags, she laid down her rigid burthen, till now 
held so close, upon the settle. This done, she stooped, uncovered 
the face of her dead, and for along minute looked uponit. Then, 
without tear or kiss, she drew across the miserable shawl which, 
taken from her own perishing shoulders, had become her child’s 
shroud, and crouched herself down upon the bench, her head 
clasped between her hands. 

While this scene was enacting, not a word had been spoken. 
Castaway Jo stood upon the threshold, his shifting suspicious 
gestures’ betokening readiness for flight at any moment, yet 
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with a degree of satisfaction—engendered, doubtless, by his own 
perspicuity in regard of models—visible on his half-witted face. 
Philippa, sick and chilled, had retreated toward the inner door. 

This, then, in its hardness and hideousness, was the life of the 
poor! This, not a golden-haired Arrangement in Rags, was the 
Niobe Oliver Arden should have painted! The Niobe... the 
child... 

A sense of strong repulsion, a presentiment she knew not of what 
evil overcame her. She crossed with hurried step to the window. 

“You should not have done this, Jo. I will pay for the poor 
creature’s lodging, and Bridget shall give her food. You should 
not have brought her here, at all, at such an hour.” 

Jo took off his tattered cap and clutched at it, penitentially. 
“She were welly starved, and her man ’napped by the gang, and 
me got nought but a crust to giv her t’ eat. And comin’ cross 
the green, yinder, I sez to myself, ‘There’s Master Oliver. He 
was allus werry kind to I, and mebbe her might earn a shillin’ 
like another.’ For the child were stark, Miss Lippa.” He gave 
a meaning glance towards Oliver’s unfinished canvas. “And I 
sez to myself——” 

“Mr. Arden has gone to London, will want no more models, 
living or dead.” The words faltered on Philippa’s white lips. 

“Gone to Lun’non! Well,” observed Jo, between whose ideas 
there was seldom much correlation, ‘“‘ Liston, he never telled of sich 
a think. Liston did but ask the wench what burden she were 
carryin’ and——” 

“ Mr. Liston!” 

“The new gentry cove, him o’ the Grave House, drest out in’s 
best for Madam’s party.” Jo gave a toss of the head in the direc- 
tion of Carr’s Folly. ‘Great folk must hev’ their pleasure, to 
be sure, an’ their card playin’ an’ their feastin’, while the poor 
rots along the roads.” 

“Mr. Liston knew that you were coming here?” 

“He asked the wench what she were carrying, and her 
answered——-_ Nay,” broke off Jo, whose faculties evidently had 
reached tension point, “I mind nothink of what her answered.” 

“T told the gentleman the truth. I said I carried my child, 
dead.” The woman lifted her wan, hopeless face. “I said I was 
cold, starving, and the gentleman flung me a shilling. That’s 
what I’ve got to pay for my lad’s burying and to take me home— 
a shilling!” 

Philippa moved to her. Drawing forth a slenderly filled purse— 
in those days of economy little was wasted on young girls’ pocket- 
money—she pressed its contents into the traveller’s meagre hand. 
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“ Silver—silver, agen!” cried the Castaway. After a good deal 
of backing and shifting, Jo had now entered. He stood blinking, 
in his dazed fashion, at the Niobe—inscrutable problem to Jo’s 
brain ! occult process whereby the gentry folks’ idle hours were 
alchemised into suppers and shillings for himself! ‘“ Yer’d best 
get on to Staines, Wench, lie in a good bed to-night.” 

The woman, on this, rose, her sorrowful load between her arms, 
the hard dull look of despair upon her sunken face. “I can tramp 
no further,” said she, crossing listlessly towards the door. “ I must 
lay me down, if Idie for it. What do I care for a good bed—and 
the lad cold ?” 

“Tf yer lie out yer'll freeze, ere morn,” said Jo, incisively. “ And 
if the constables take ’ee, and a dead body hid, yer'll likely swing 
for yer pains.” 

Five minutes before, Philippa’s feeling had been distinctly one 
of repulsion—a creeping, panic-like dread of harm which might 
connect itself with Oliver. At that poignant cry : “I must lay me 
down, if I die for it:” the heart in the girl’s breast awakened 
warm, fearless, prompt for action. 

“You did right to come, Jo, though we want no more models! 
She shall have shelter—shelter and food. Wait here, both of 
you, until I have spoken with Bridget. The poor soul shall not 
travel further to-night.” 

She unhooked the lanthorn from the easel, her steps had already 
reached the passage door, when a sudden sound from without made 
Philippa Harkness start. Clear and ringing through the frosty 
air came the unmistakable whirr of a watchman’s rattle, im- 
mediately followed by a muffled “all right” from some voice, 
evidently at no great distance, in the garden. 

“The constables!” exclaimed Jo, pushing his companion forcibly 
through the door. ‘‘ Wunst they take yer, and the child atween 
yer arms, yer'll swing for it! Eh, Wench! ”—he tossed his hands 
wildly above his head—‘ this ‘Il be a dark night’s work, arter 
all.” 

And in an instant both were gone. Philippa watched the 
Castaway’s shapeless figure as he ducked and dived from path to 
path, then vanished, amidst the shadows of the outlying trees. 
Of the woman she saw no more. 

To make fast the door was a minute’s instinctive work. Scarcely 
were the bolts drawn when steps could be heard approaching along 
the gravel walk; ponderous, self-asserting steps as of a human 
creature on the hither side of respectability, clothed, fed, church- 
going, and in the performance of righteous duty. A loud rat-tat 
from official knuckles resounded on the outside shutter. 
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“The Doctor is abroad,” cried Miss Harkness, with cool celerity. 
The girl, I must admit, had a surprising knack of scoring her 
point, on occasion. (A trick of atavism, we, in our time, might 
say; inherited tendency of some over-quick ancestress. “The 
Unregenerate Adam,” said Miss Sue.) “Ring at the surgery, 
good people, and one of the servants will take your message.” 

“We be going our rounds, Miss,” came in a beery whisper from 
the garden. “A rough lot’s in hiding to-night, and we be on the 
look out. There’s footsteps in the snow, right up along from the 
Doctor’s big gates to the door, here.” 

Philippa Harkness at this intelligence unbarred, but not with 
any extraordinary haste. Respectability in many capes, the parish 
clerk, special constable on occasion, stood, cudgelled, lanthorned, 
before her. 

“Footsteps in the snow . . . and only maid servants and the 
boy at home . . . The Doctor and Miss Arden out!” Philippa’s 
face, her accents betrayed the engaging cowardice of the sex. 
“ Lucky for us, poor women, that we have brave defenders in the 
Watch! A rough lotin hiding, yousay ? These dreadful poachers, 
of course. And which road did the miscreants take? And how 
many of the force are on their track ?” 

By adroit questioning she held the fellow a good six or eight 
minutes in hand ; and then—then discovered something had gone 
wrong with the shutter fastening, and she must beg of the con- 
stable to set it straight for her before adjusting the bar. Thus it 
ensued that a quarter of an hour was gained. It was now close 
on eleven o'clock, and at eleven—inscrutable wisdom of our pro- 
genitors—the constabulary, to a man, sought their beds. 

Miss Harkness had scored her point. The fugitives had had a 
chance, at least, of giving the Majesty of the Law the slip. 


Cuapter IX. 


A PAVEMENT NIOBE. 


Earty rising was the rule, winter and summer, in Dr. Arden’s 
household. Long, however, before the first bell rang, next 
morning, Philippa Harkness, dressed, stood beside her open 
window. 

Fortune, she thought, not without some prickings of conscience, 
had been kinder than their fellow men to the outcasts of the high- 
way. During the night the wind had shifted; the coverlid of 
premature snow was gone. The air, as it blew in from field and 
common, brought with it the softness of April. How if the 
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hapless wayfarer were still within call, if Dr. Arden, the ready 
friend of all who wanted counsel and protection, could be 
summoned to her help ? 

After hastily drawing on her hat and cloak, Philippa descended 
the stairs. She made her way through aside door in the surgery 
to the courtyard. Of daylight, proper, there was as yet none, 
although a flush of murky red stained the east. But immediate 
objects were distinguishable. Westward, the moon, attended by a 
single star, had newly dipped into a mass of vapoury cloud. The 
world was aqua-tinted. Philippa ran through courtyard, offices, 
kitchen-garden—all was silent, solitary. Then she turned 
her steps towards the Waste; an irregular strip of common 
which formed the boundary line of Dr. Arden’s property, and lay 
immediately under the shrubberies and surveillance of Throg- 
morton’s. 

If the trim, stiff flower-borders were Miss Sue’s pride, the Waste 
was her brother’s passion. It was enclosed on two sides by a 
sunken fence, only. The airy perspectives, the fleeting blue 
shadows, the crimsons and ochres of the Heath could thus be en- 
gaged by the Doctor, after his day’s work, without walking a 
hundred paces from his own dining-room. On the Waste, itself, 
all the ancient wildness had been left, untouched. Gorse, 
heather, and bilberry mingled in the middle distance. Nearer at 
hand a mouldering bank, a picturesque and hoary thorn tree— 
Whitfield’s Thorn, according to the voice of village tradition— 
“ composed,” by some freak of Nature, into an admirable Salvator 
Rosa-like foreground. 

A wicket-gate, a few turf steps lead from Dr. Arden’s kitchen 
garden to the Heath’s slightly higher level. Philippa ran lightly 
up the steps, her hand rested on the latchet of the gate, when, 
unexpectedly—its moon-touched outlines showing clear against the 
sky—a figure she recognised met her sight, a woman’s figure, 
slight, and weary-looking, with head down bent, with a burthen 
held tight against the poorly covered breast. 

Philippa Harkness stopped short; a cruel, unreasoned fore- 
boding overpowered her. She stood as though held passive in a 
dream, and thus standing, numbed, amazed, became witness of a 
scene destined to blend with the very fabric of her own life for 
years. 

Hunger and fear had done their hardening worst. The 
miserable girl-mother, abandoned of Heaven and of men, was 
about to take the law into her hands. She had found a resting- 
place for her lad. 


Ihave said that a line of mouldering bank composed into a 
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picturesque foreground for Dr. Arden’s Waste. This bank, a 
mixture of loam and gravel, was, at intervals, tunnelled by 
horizontal clefts or fissures, visible enough at the present season, 
but hidden away under a tangle of gorse, thistle, and centaury in 
summer. Immediately below Whitfield’s Thorn one of these 
little natural caverns penetrated to a considerable depth. And 
here the wanderer, chance-led, had stopped. Here, where once 
the itinerant preacher's lips told of love and brotherhood, the 
waif was to lie for whom, living or dead, there existed no particular 
place in the social system of Engand ! 

Day had now begun to dawn, coldly mixing with the colder moon- 
shine, and the woman, as if startled by its approach, rallied abruptly 
to her task. By the tremulous light Philippa could discern that 
she uncovered her child’s dead face, bent over it in a long trans- 
port, finally, with convulsive almost fierce haste, moved closer to 
the bank—stooped. There came a pause of several minutes 
—nminutes that might have been hours to the strained heart of 
Philippa Harkness! And then—the severance was over. The 
poor creature was setting herself to fulfil such last piteous offices 
of love as her lad could want from her. 

October’s skeleton leaves lay, drifted thick, beneath the thorn. 
With these she filled her arms; spread them over the little 
couch—softly, as some happier mother, warm, housed, would 
spread a coverlid across her sleeping darling! She loosened a 
few stones, took down some handfuls of gravel from the bank 
above her head . . . closed in the new sepulchre with such imper- 
fect skill as she possessed. . . and then, her drear work ended, 
she sank down heavily on her knees. 

To pray? Hardly that, think. She sank tokiss. This squalid 
Pavement Niobe was in revolt—against Providence who troubled 
not for the poor, against King George who made unjust wars, 
against the press-gang who snatched fathers and husbands from 
the weak. She was in touch only with our common, instinctive 
animal nature. And so, Reader, pressed her face on the earth 
beneath which her child lay cold, moaning low, blind animal 
fashion, as one not seeking to be heard. 

Philippa Harkness had looked on, hitherto, in a kind of vertigo, 
the stunned bewildered state which follows upon any absolutely 
new mental experience. As thoughts adjusted themselves, she 
was overcome by the strangest sense of personal humiliation. 
Her rose-crowned girl’s life, the triumphs of a county ball, the 
suiting of a set of ribbons, the cut of a ruffle, the pattern of a 
sleeve—how was it all belittled by this reality before her, this 
living moving scene of pauper wretchedness ! 
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Bowing her face between her hands, Philippa shed silent tears. 
Her heart sent up a prayer (rigidly though Miss Sue had reared 
her in No Popery tenets) for the outcast child whose sin had 
been his existence. When she lifted her head, dawn had fairly 
broken. The winter sun shone red on tree and bank and distant 
heathery hollow. No living form was in sight. 

And Philippa drew freer breath: like a dreamer who shakes 
himself free from nightmare, she welcomed the kindly common- 
places of sunshine and morning. Asshe walked back to the house, 
the cheerful village day was beginning to stir. Bridget, short in 
regard of skirt, impossible of headgear, bustled to and fro in her 
poultry-yard, children called to each other on the Green. From 
the coach-road sounded the horn of the approaching early mail. 

“Tf only the last half-hour could be blotted.” The thought 
crossed the girl as she gave a shrinking backward glance towards 
the Heath. 

At seventeen erasure seems so facile! We learn, later, that the 
ink is indelible which records all human half-hours—the bad half- 
hours, more especially. 


CHarTer X. 
PARTNERS IN PERPETUITY. 


Dunine several days Mr. Liston’s accident engrossed the whole 
female curiosity of the parish. The master of the Grave House 
had been wounded by a pistol-shot, by a rapier thrust. He had 
encountered Hellgate’s Men on the Heath, and, single-handed, had 
put them to flight. He had been engaged in an affair of honour— 
“so called, my dear friend, so called.” The duel was fought, a 
Royal Personage present, on Putney Common, and Liston, after 
receiving his adversary’s ball, took deliberate aim and shot him 
dead. Such were a few of the rumours in immediate circulation. 

“ For my part,” said a young lady who, probably, felt a livelier 
interest than the rest, “I think we talk vastly too much about 
Mr. Liston and his affairs. As if people did not get bullet-shots 
every day! The creature is well enough, as far as looks go, and 
passably agreeable, for a man, but I don’t know why we should 
fall at his feet and worship him. I said so to the Bennett girls, 
yesterday. Why should we all fall down at Mr. Liston’s feet ?” 

“Pray don’t say ‘all,’” cried Philippa Harkness, with a flush. 
“T shall fall at no man’s feet while I live.” 

More than a week had passed since Oliver Arden’s going, 
and, in the waning November afternoon, Miss Harkness and her 
friend were returning from a brisk walk upon the Heath. Old 
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Lady Joan in her yellow coach, with the fat Cleaveland bays, had 
rumbled off, across rutty country roads, visit-paying. As a special 
act of favour, Lady Joan had invited Miss Sue to ride with her 
—her back to the horses! So Anne Page, during three or four 
hard-earned hours, was tasting the sweets of freedom. 

She was a tall, florid brunette, vexatiously nearer thirty than 
twenty, and possessing many highly-finished graces both of person 
and manner. Miss Anne Page had known the world long; and 

the world had long known Miss Anne Page. As a dependent, she 
‘ was not allowed to dress otherwise than plainly, most frequently 
in garments that had already done duty for her ladyship. But 
Anne’s well whale-boned figure, her walk, her gait, invested all 
she wore with a town-bred jauntiness which scarce fell short of 
genuine distinction. Her face, too, was handsome; the features 
straight and aquiline, the black eyes sparkling, the teeth un- 
usually white and even. What was it Anne lacked? She was 
industriously accomplished in the faults of people of fashion. 
She coulk talk fluently about nothing, with the proper polite 
grimace, in any admiring circle of the tailor’s creations. And she 
was never known to like or dislike, say or do aught a hairs- 
breadth beyond the pink of the mode. Philippa, with her narrow 
experience, always maintained that her friend lacked nothing: 
she was irresistible. But the conduct of the more vulnerable 
half of creation scarce warranted this assumption, seeing that 
the young lady, at twenty-nine, was Anne Page still. 

“ We lack heart, and we desire lucre,” Lady Joan would kindly 
observe to her companion. ‘On two occasions there might have 
been a respectable settlement—a chaplain in either case—but 
without means. Yes, we lack heart.” It was grand to hear Lady 
Joan Carr On the Affections! ‘‘And so, though we have given 
poverty no chance of entering by the door, love hath contrived to 
effect his escape by the window. You are getting crows’ feet, my 
dear. You will be a fine woman when you are fifty, but your 
youth is over. You are catching me up, fast.” 

Possibly the imputation of greed was founded. Remembering 
the cup it was Anne’s portion to drink, and that poverty forced 
the nauseous draught on her unwilling lips, one can scarce blame 
her for appraising wealth at its fullest value! 

The two young women walked on for some minutes without 
speaking ; then Anne broke silence. 

“If I thought a chit like you could keep a secret, I would 
trust you with something, Lippa—one does so yearn for sympathy ! 
A secret,” she went on, consciously, “ affecting myself, only, and 
another person who shall be nameless.” 
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“You have had—— Oh, Anne, you have had an offer of 
marriage,” exclaimed Philippa, breathless with vicarious trepida- 
tion. “When is it to be? Will Mr. Tristram marry you? 
Will the bridesmaids——” 

“Wear pink, blue or yellow? I have not decided on the 
colour of their dresses yet, but you shall be chief bridesmaid— 
unless, of course, I have to dance in green stockings, first. My 
dear child, we are arrived at the stage of mute understanding. 
Though not declared, the attentions of a certain gentleman ” (at 
this point Anne should have blushed ; but even Miss Page’s accom- 
plishments had their limits) “are unequivocal. I shall soon have 
—not, alas! for the first time—to say ‘ Yes,’ or ‘ No.’” 

Miss Harkness was lavish with the surprise, the fears, the 
delights which confidences of the kind are prompt at awakening 
in the youthful female breast. Rapidly, too, Miss Harkness took 
mental stock of every man who, within a given radius, could 
possibly sue for Anne’s favour. Sir George Kelsey! This 
seemed the most plausible name imagination suggested. And— 
after one little human pang—Philippa believed herself to hope, 
with sincerity, it might be the correct one. 

“Dearest Anne ...1see everything. I am as much to be 
congratulated as you. Stanwell is so near! We shall see each 
other oftener after your marriage than before. At Stanwell——” 

“ And who talks of Stanwell?” cried Miss Page, with a curl of 
the lip. Her more intimate friends had been known to whisper 
that poor Anne, at an earlier date, did, in very fact, set her cap 
in this quarter. ‘ You are exceeding liberal in disposing of me, 
child, but quite mistaken. No unlettered horsey bumpkin, with an 
inch of brains, for me. The man I choose must be my equal, at 
least, in understanding and wit. Look nearer home before you 
venture your next guess.” 

Again Philippa forced herself to speculate. There was Dick 
Tristram, the Rector’s nephew, at Oxford. But Dick was scarce 
of age, and at present had given token of no brains at all. 
Or there was Reynoldson, the middle-aged brandy-and-watery 
rival of Dr. Arden. Impossible! Or the Rev. Josiah Bliss, 
curate-in-charge of an adjacent village. More impossible still. 
Miss Page had twice refused the Rev. Josiah already ; Miss Page 
set her face as resolutely against the sacred garb as against 
impecuniosity, itself. 

“T can guess no more, Anne. With Oliver gone,” Philippa’s 
voice changed, “and George Kelsey out of the question, I can 
think of no eligible bachelor, short of London, to whom you would 
say a dozen words.” 
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“George Kelsey and Oliver Arden! Perspicuity of seventeen 
—discovering nought but its own little part in the comedy of 
errors we call Love! Does no one exist, Miss Simplicity . . . is 
there no eligible bachelor living within a hundred miles of 
Dr. Arden’s gates to whom I speak a dozen words when I am 
conversational ?” 

Philippa Harkness blushed ; a pointless, irrational blush which 
became her soft cheeks, mightily. 

“You mean—you cannot, of course, mean Mr. Liston,” she 
exclaimed, forcing out syllable after syllable with staccato 
clearness. 

Anne Page was absorbed in her own reflections. She saw not 
the suddenly heightened colour of her companion’s face. 

“His infatuation would, I know, have betrayed itself long ago 
. - . but then, I quiz the men so unmercifully! they are not sure 
whether to take me in jest or earnest. Now, I can ward it off 
no longer. On the evening of my Lady’s drum his devotions were 
unmistakable. Friday last, was it not?” 

“On Friday,” said Philippa : her tone was chill: “ Cousin Sue, 
to the best of my remembrance, attended her ladyship’s Cards.” 

“While Lippa was crying her eyes out, pour cause. That is 
how Fate uses us,” generalised Anne, philosophically. ‘“ A sweet- 
heart the less to one, a lover the more to another. Friday, of 
course, it was—the night of Liston’s accident. I forget whether 
you were still up when Dr. Arden dressed his arm?” 

Dr. Arden! So the master of Throgmorton’s had left her name 
unmentioned. Philippa’s heart could not be insensible to this 
delicacy. 

“T was still up, Anne. It was scarce past nine o’clock when 
Mr. Liston’s ring came at the bell.” 

“Well, my dear, though he must have been in tortures of pain 
—white enough he looked, to be sure—Liston managed to come 
tous. Miss Arden told you that we danced ?” 

“For an hour after supper. Some practising of the waltz step, 
was it not?” 

“And Liston, his wounded arm notwithstanding, was my 
partner. My dear soul, he waltzes divinely—elegantly!” The 
climax, for Anne Page, was powerful. “And to think that 
twenty years ago people minuet-ed, and that we have all been 
content with our Boulangéres and country dances! From this 
time forth I shall care for nothing but the waltz till I die.” 

“Mr. Liston your partner in perpetuity ?” 

Anne laughed with great good temper. Banter on the score 
of Liston’s “infatuation ” was evidently not displeasing to her. 
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“Perpetuity! Through riches or through poverty, through 
better or through worse—to waltz on, till death us should sever, 
and one or other must finish the dance, partnerless! If I had 
been told, a year ago——” 

But the speculation proceeded no further. Straight ahead, 
through the twilight, the outlines of a man’s figure had emerged, 
where the road bent abruptly towards the Green. There came 
the firm sound of a man’s approaching steps. 

“ Liston, himself! Could one mistake him? The creature has 
an air, a style—I must admit. He watched me start, doubtless, 
has lain in wait, has come to meet me. Now, school yourself, 
Lippa. I should never forgive you if you showed a sign of con- 
sciousness. Vain wretches that men are!” soliloquised Anne, her 
voice changing to the falsetto it instantly assumed in the presence 
of the opposite sex. ‘As if we could not select a hundred better 
subjects, once we are rid of them.” 

If Liston heard this graceful challenge to flirtation—and he 
was now but a few paces distant from the two young women—the 
gravity of his manner betokened no readiness to accept it. 
Philippa Harkness had not met him since Friday night: at each of 
his intervening visits had, indeed, contrived, with a shyness she 
did not analyse, to hold aloof. Was the little scene in the surgery 
forgotten, she wondered—the glass up-held for her lips’ touch, 
the toast to him whom, now and hereafter, Miss Harkness should 
hold dearest in her heart ? 

Her cheeks displayed such distress signals as Liston, faint 
though day had grown, could, sure, not fail of noting. He 
addressed himself pointedly, the first salutations over, to Anne 
Page. Some half-hour earlier he had called at Carr’s Folly, and, 
finding both ladies abroad, had ventured to pencil a line of invi- 
tation on his visiting ticket. ; Was any project of amusement on foot 
for this evening? Until to-day, said Mr. Liston, he had been too 
diffident to invite ladies across the threshold of the Grave House. 
But there is a point at which modesty becomes cowardice. He 
meditated not one, but many bold steps in a distinctly opposite 
direction. Poor Anne’s fingers rested on her friend’s arm. Their 
pressure accentuated the significance of the avowal. Asa beginning, 
would Lady Joan and Miss Page honour him with their company, 
to-night, to tea and Cards?” 

“You, Miss Harkness,” and now, for the first time, his eyes 
met Philippa’s, “have accepted already. The Doctor, whom I 
have: just seen, has engaged, indeed, that you shall pour out tea 
for us, and what the Doctor says, is law.” 


“ Not in every case,” cried Philippa, her dark glance briskly 
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upraised. “TI will pour out tea for you, Sir . . . that is about as 
far as the Doctor dare promise for me.” 

“You should stay at The Folly for a week, child,” remarked 
Anne. “My benefactress would give you some wholesome lessons 
insubordination. Fancy your asking poor me to honour you, Sir!” 
She turned appealingly toward Liston. “I shall deliver your 
message duly, and can pretty well answer for your seeing Lady 
Joan. Aninvitation to Cards—in a bachelor’s house, too! ””—Miss 
Page’s tone was plaintive—‘“ is not likely to find disfavour with 
her Ladyship.” 

“And with you? Sweet Mistress Page,” exclaimed Liston, 
“unless you yield me encouragement Iam undone. The hope of 
seeing you has cheered me throughout the day. It has been a 
beacon in the darkness—an oasis amidst the desert of the hours. 
And, now, you have the cruelty to waver. Tell me, at least, that 
you compassionate me! Let me believe, in small things as in 
great, that, while your speech may continue obdurate, your heart 
can melt!” 

This was, beyond doubt, the language of gallantry, and more 
was to follow: Mr. Liston, I should explain, had turned: walking 
at Anne’s right hand, Mr. Liston accompanied the two girls to the 
village. The graces of Venus, the smile of Helen, the under- 
standing of Minerva, herself, came into requisition as the incense 
offered to Miss Page’s vanity rose higher and higher. Genuineness, 
only, was wanting. Philippa, who had read little in that many- 
volumed fiction, the World; who had read but a page or two, a 
brief introductory prologue, in that special volume, Love; Philippa 
Harkness knew that no love was here! Mr. Liston’s attentions 
might, in time, become serious—'twas hard to believe a sound 
judgment like Anne’s would ultimately err in matters so 
momentous. She, Philippa, might have the happiness yet of seeing 
her friend established, a next-door neighbour, at Throgmorton’s. 
These were possibilities for the future. At the present hour 
Anne was not mistress of Liston’s heart. 

And Philippa Harkness resigned herself to facts with a quiet 
feminine courage that did her credit. 


Cuaprer XI. 
APROPOS. 


Carr’s Foiuy stood just outside the confines of the Green; a big 
red-brick house, built close upon the highway ; many windowed, 
high chimnied; and with walls stiffly covered, according to the 
fashion of the day, by espaliered fruit trees. 
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Lady Joan’s third and final husband, a rising City mercer, had 
devised, among other hard provisions of an eccentric will, that his 
widow should either inhabit The Folly for her lifetime, or 
relinquish it to his heir-at-law, a distant cousin. Under no 
circumstances was The Folly to be let to strangers. Her 
ladyship, “my well-beloved Joan,” must, if she accepted the 
conditions at all, reside at least nine months of every year beneath 
its roof, 

In the first smart of disappointment my well-beloved Joan swore 
(not figuratively: good solid swearing was still current among 
modish persons) that the heir-at-law might take possession, enjoy 
the hideous house, practise the hideous virtues of a rural life, 
unhindered. An attic in Town, a lodging at Bath or The Wells, 
must be preferable for any civilised being to such a lot! As her 
blood cooled, and her money affairs came to be sifted, the widow 
saw occasion to change. Mr. Carr, her junior by five-and-twenty 
years, had unhappily died before the raison d’étre of her marriage 
with him attained fulfilment. His realised capital was modest. 
And The Folly, with the lands attached to it, the miniature 
farm, the gardens, the succession houses, represented, if ably 
administered, an income. 

In by-gone days, Lady Joan had notoriously lost a brace of 
fortunes at the card-table. The whisper ran among her 
contemporaries that she was conspicuous among that group of 
high-born dames who received the sobriquet of Faro’s Daughters 
at the clubs. As an historical fact, she had figured, along with 
the ladies Archer and Buckinghamshire, in one of the best known 
and most pungent of Mr. Gillray’s satires against gambling. If 
the passion for play had declined with declining years, the love of 
money had gained strength. She had singular and absolute self- 
reliance ; a constitution which forty years on the treadmill of 
fashion had not broken; pleasure-proof nerves; a brain as clear as 
though rackety days, sleepless nights, champagne suppers, and 
strong waters were things unknown. Not only was Lady Joan 
resolved to practise rural virtues during nine months of every 
year, she was resolved to make rural virtues pay their way. And 
she did so. 

The Mercer, at the date of this story, had been dead for years ; 
the distant cousin had grown gray in waiting. Lady Joan was 
alert, business-like, to the fore. And she diverted herself—to 
her praise be it spoken—through every vicissitude: she dove- 
tailed her two worlds together with the cheerfulness of a martyr— 
fattened pigs and vestry meetings, texts and turnips, throughout 
nine months of the year, and then—what drums, what ridottos, 
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what card-playing during the thirteen weeks of her legitimate 
holiday! In the true spirit of “rendering unto Cesar,” she did 
not, when at Chard, disdain village popularity, but bestowed her 
alms upon persons of character only—Lady Joan was strict, 
exceedingly, as to the agricultural morals. And she was visited, 
yes, courted by the whole county society, the Bishop and clergy 
of the Diocese not excepted. Who cared about the stories of 
Lady Joan Carr’s past life, the lively little Paris stories, the 
stories of Sunday card-tables, of parties to Vauxhall, of rack-punch 
consumed there? Her presence, every one declared, could brighten 
the dullest dinner-table. Such a flow of innocent spirits, such 
good humour over trifles! See her play a game at backgammon— 
for love; a pool at commerce—for counters. Lady Joan was a ray 
of winter sunshine, an example, positively, of Christian spright- 
liness to the younger generation. For, in those days, Reader, 
success, alas! used to be held a test of merit; a title would cover 
up a man or woman’s peccadilloes like a garment. 

Miss Page stopped short at the garden-gate of Carr’s Folly. 

And so, back to prison,” cried she, to her companions, “Thank 
you for our walk,'dearest Lippa.” The friends kissed, after the 
mournful practice of their sex. ‘Thank you, Mr. Liston, for 
your invitation. Five minutes hence, me voila at my tambour 
frame—Bibiche snapping on my knee, Tonton snarling at my 
feet! My three-hours-liberty has been sweet.” 

And glancing adieu, with her best eyes, at the gentleman she 
considered her slave, Anne disappeared. Philippa and Liston 
were left alone in the gathered dusk. 

With characteristic warmth, the girl launched forth into 
eulogies and pity of her friend. 

“ Of the pity I feel none,” said Mr. Liston, as they walked, side 
by side, across the Green. “Lady Joan a despot? And which of 
us, Miss Harkness, but submits to despotism, at his own or 
another’s hands! Her Ladyship is not without certain generous 
qualities ; ’tis said accords Anne Page a very fair taste of freedom 
throughout the London season.” 

“And during the remaining dreary months? Oh, the duties 
to the lap-dogs,” exclaimed Philippa. “Oh, the drives in the 
abominable yellow chariot (I beg her Ladyship’s pardon—the 
chaw’yot). Anne isan angel. I had believed, till this moment, 
you thought so, too, Sir.” 

“Every man with eyes in his head must admire Anne Page,” Mr. 
Liston admitted. ‘ And as for her company—it has, at least, the 
charm of custom. We, men and women of society,” he added this 
with easy and provoking unconcern, “actors on a scene where 
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each intends to impose and nobody is imposed upon, are alike as 
sheep. Before Miss Page opens her lips one knows when she 
will be annoyed, when shocked, what things she will hold 
‘prodigious, at what points she will display ‘sensibility,’ and 
when we shall have our little larding of French phrases.” 

“And turn the tables! Could Anne not predict when she 
will be a Helen, when a Sappho, when a Venus, according as the 
mood shifts of the gracefully-lettered, fine gentleman to whom she 
talks ?” 

“ Anne could sound, does sound, my vapidity toa line! There 
is no labour in our conversation, because we have both said the same 
thing a thousand times already—to some other person—and, as 
you may observe, no pause. We suit each other to a nicety 
yes, to the very balance of our mutual indifference.” 

Miss Harkness was silent. Through the pallid gloom Liston 
could detect a smile upon her face, the reluctant smile (for she 
was a poor dissimulator of looks) which already he had it in his 
power to evoke at will. 

Presently: “I did not know,” said sne, “that the English 
tongue could be twisted into as many compliments as you paid 
poor Anne just now.” 

“To you, Madam, I have paid none. We make the most flowery 
speeches,” observed Liston, gravely, ‘ where we care least.” 

His tone meant everything or nothing. Philippa Harkness gave 
him a glance, she broke into a soft little laugh, and it meant 
nothing. 

But the girl’s loyalty had had time to take alarm. 

“We, country people, are used to plain speaking, direct thinking, 
Sir. When those one loves praise one,” she laid stress bravely on 
the monosyllable, “their praise is sweet. Otherwise, I would 
rather—I mean—I think ——” 

Here she broke down, somewhat ignominiously. 

“Plain speaking,” mused Liston, as though addressing himself, 
“direct thinking! How aptly those few words seem to sum up 
Dr. Arden’s character.” 

“Qliver’s also! Has it not struck you,” her voice faltered, 
* how like the uncle and nephew really are?” 

She had forced herself to speak of Oliver in self-defence; and 
self-defence implies a consciousness of weakness. Her companion, 
whose experience compassed most feminine subtleties, even the 
subtleties of the unsophisticated, was aware that he had gained a 
step. . 

“Oliver . . . an ingenuous little lad, truly, and one who will 
be a portrait painter some day. A woman’s fairness,” remarked 
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Mr. Liston gallantly, “is never to be imprisoned within the four 
walls of a picture. Still, this young gentleman has shown us 
sufficient likeness on the face of his Niobe to attest his parts. 
Apropos of the Niobe ”—never, surely, had an “apropos” a ring 
more spontaneous—‘I witnessed,” said he, “a scene so pictur- 
esque the other morning as almost to be worthy of narration.” 

Liston’s voice, rather than his words, caused Philippa’s pulse to 
quicken. She strove, with the ready tact she had the use of, to 
change the matter of his talk; spoke of the last tidings from 
the Mediterranean, of the dangers to which Oliver Arden’s new 
career would expose him. 

But it was not in Mr. Liston’s character to be turned aside—by 
man or woman. Danger, he observed, might come from other 
quarters than the Frenchman’s batteries. As regarded the paltry 
accidents of life or death, he was a fatalist. The gods love or 
leave us! Mr. Oliver Arden had the look of a man whom the 
gods would leave, decidedly leave. “Yes,” he went on, coolly, 
“there are risks other than those of gunpowder. Miss Harkness, 
of course, knows this story the morning papers have been full of, 
this adventure of the Lake Poets, as ’tis the fashion to call our 
latest Oxford verse-makers ?” 

Mr. Liston spoke carelessly, as a man would do who discussed a 
topic of remote impersonal interest. He did not turn his eye 
towards the young girl’s face. 

“A brace of these rhyming sentimentalists had, it seems, 
found autumn quarters in some Wiltshire village. After the 
manner of the tribe, they were wont to court nature at illicit 
hours; gazing, in fine frenzy, at the heavens, and roaming among 
the hills and dales, till daybreak. What was the sequel? 
Beeotian philosophy over its beer-cups pronounced the Oxonians 
to be wizards—star-gazers, unriddlers of secrets not lawful for the 
possession of man. At risk to life and limb, the bards must pack 
their valises and fly! A farce, a sorry farce”—there was 
something of intention in his emphasis—“ yet one which, among 
the savages who people this country, might be re-enacted at any 
hour. Superstition is a plant of quick growth, one which 
flourishes perennially under the sway of Farmer George.” 

They had, by this time, traversed the Green, could see, through 
- the massed evergreens, the red glow of fire-lights in the parlour 
of Dr. Arden’s house. Mr. Liston’s steps grew increasingly 
slower. 

“Between the scene I chanced to witness and our poor 
Poetasters’ mishap, there is, of course, no parallel. And still, I 
know not wherefore, my brain persists in linking them together. 
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I have been troubled of late, Miss Harkness,” his voice lowered, 
“with an inaptitude for sleep, and frequently, in early morning, 
seek the open air sooner than count the clock upon my pillow. 
On the last night of October, perhaps by reason of the fever my 
wound engendered, I slept less than usual. At dawn next day, 
while the rest of the world, possessors of good consciences, lay 
warm, asleep, I was abroad.” 

* And you saw?” 

“From my favourite terrace in the shrubbery, Jasper Throg- 
morton’s Walk—you know it?—I saw the sun-rise over the 
Heath. A striking bit of colour,” mused Liston, as though 
recalling to himself the features of some canvas landscape. “A 
lurid sun, a thorn’s stript boughs, a reach of mouldering bank. . . 
a solitary woman’s figure in the foreground. An effect, a scene, 
let alone the human drama played out there, not likely to be 
forgotten !” 














